i NABLE, because no address was given, to convey my 
personal thanks to the writer of a charming letter 
received last week, I do so now, Country Lire being 
my messenger. In the course of her letter, my corre- 
spondent says: ‘‘ But what I wanted to write to you 
sut was to tell you these names I’ve made up for the yearlings 
x: have been writing about. In case they have not been named 
eady, don’t you think some of them would do? I would so 
ve to have a horse that I had named run in, and maybe win, 
.e Derby or St. Leger.” Here are a few of the names suggested, 
me of them excellent, I think: A colt—Lord Lonsdale is the 
wner—by Bayardo out of Alicia, ‘“‘ Chivalry’’; a colt by St. 
Vrusquin out of Star of the Sea—Mr. C. Bower Ismay bought him— 
Beacon”’; a colt by Desmond out of Silver Pheasant—Mr. 
{horneycroft gave 6,100 guineas for him—‘ Feathers’; a colt 
Radium out of Sandpath, ‘‘ Golden Ray ”’ ; a colt by St. Frusquin 
it of Ardmore, “‘ St. Quinard ”’ ; a colt by Neil Gow out of Princess 
laleen, ‘‘ Kneeling Prince’ (how about ‘‘ Pipe Major” for this 
colt ?); a filly by Santoi out of Action, ‘‘ Sandoo’”’; a colt by 
Marcovil out of Chaleureunnetta, ‘‘ Spots ’’ ; a colt by Dark Ronald 
out of Amelia, ‘‘ Ronamel.” 

A propos of the memorable Doncaster Sale Week, it may be 
of interest—possibly of some service—to see how the most successful 
sires of the season—successful as sires of winners—fared in regard 
to such of their stock as came into the sale rings. At the head of 
the list of the 
winning sires of 
the seasonis 
Desmond 16 by 
St. Simon 11 out 
of L’Abbesse de 
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is, however, fair to bear in mind that there were but two young 
Sundridges for sale. William the Third (2), by St. Simon 11 out 
of Gravity, by Wisdom 7, comes pretty well out of the test we are 
applying for third on the list, and with a winning total of 11,658 sovs. 
on the Turf, he gets the fourth place at Doncaster, where his three 
yearlings averaged 2,266 guineas. Thanks to his marvellously 
speedy son, The Tetrarch, Mr. E. Kennedy’s grey horse, Roi Hérode 
(1), by Le Samaritain (2) out of Ronelane, by War Dance (1), 
comes fourth in the list of successful sires of the season with a winning 
total of 11,436 sovs., all of which, save 100 sovs., has been won by 
The Tetrarch. At Doncaster he was represented by half a dozen 
yearlings, sold at an average price of 1,650 guineas—a result which 
gives him the tenth place. Fifth on the list of winning sires is 
Rock Sand, but inasmuch as he was unrepresented at Doncaster, 
I pass him by. Next comes Gallinule, sixth among the winning 
sires, with a total of 10,900 sovs, and the credit of having sired 
Night Hawk, winner of the St. Leger Stakes. The gallant old horse 
had only one yearling at Doncaster; that one was sold for 
1,200 sovs., and Gallinule therefore falls from the sixth place among 
the winning sires to the nineteenth place among the successful sires 
at Doncaster. Spearmint (1), by Carbine (2) out of Maid of the 
Mint, by Minting (1), has done fairly well this year, for he can claim 
to be the sire of thirteen winners whose united earnings amount to 
10,880 sovs., thus enabling him to stand seventh in the list of 
winning sires. His Doncaster record puts him up higher, for there 
he comes out 
third with an 
average of close 
on 2,833 guineas 
for three year- 
lings. Isinglass 


Jouarre, by 
Trappist (1). 
Among his fifteen 
winning sons or 
daughters are 
Craganour and 
Aboyeur, the 
former the actual, 
the latter the 
official, winner of 
the Derby; and 
his two year olds 
include such colts 
winner of 
5,346 sovs., and 
Hapsburg, winner 
of 4,447 SOvsS. 
Altogether, his 
winning total 
stands at 27,500 
sovs. Turning to 
the Doncaster 
records, there, 
too, Desmond 
heads the list of 
successful _ sires, 
ior his nine 
yearlings realised 
55,950 guineas, 
thus averaging 
,994 guineas. 
‘ae second place in the list of the winning sires is occupied 
oy Sundridge (2), by Amphion 12 out of Sierra of 

ringfield 12. The chief of the fifteen contributions to 
S total of 21,345 sovs. is Mr. J. B. Joel’s lovely filly, 
st, winner of the One Thousand Guineas and_ the 
‘aks. In the Doncaster list Sundridge takes, however, 

much lower place, for he comes last but three of the 
‘venty sires whose yearlings averaged over 1,000 guineas. It 


(dead), by 
Isonomy 19 out 
of Dead Lock 8, 
by Wenlock (4)— 
eighth on the list 
—has been repre- 
sented this 
year’s racing by 
nine winners who 
have between 
them put together 
10,713 sovs., and 
the average of 
1,646 guineas for 
his three yearlings 
sold places him 
ninth at  Don- 
caster. it 
should, perhaps, 
be noted that of 
these three year- 
lings, one—a filly 
out of St. Natalia 
—made 3,700 
guineas, As a 
young sire Picton 
7, by Orvieto (1), 
out of Hecuba by 
Isonomy 19, is 


BORROW. Copyright. doing well; 
Winner of the Ayr Gold Cup. 


among his half- 
dozen _ winning 
representatives this season is Lord Derbys’ good-looking colt, 
Light Brigade, very probably the best of the three year olds, 
His winning total of just over 10,000 sovs, places him ninth 
among the winning sires; but unless I have overlooked one or 
more of his yearlings, he does not come within the limit set— 
an average of over 1,000 guineas—for Doncaster. The next of the 
winning sires is Tredennis (sire of Hornet’s Beauty), for whom 
fifteen representatives have between them won 9,135 sovs., and the 
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average—1,396 guineas—made by three of his yearlings at Don- 
caster gives him the fourteenth place among the successful sires 
for the Doncaster Week. Following Tredennis comes Santoi (1), 
by Queen’s Birthday 11 out of Merry Wife ; consistently successful, 
he is, too, for he has had twenty-three winners this season, though 
his winning total—8,g20sovs.—is not as big as one might have 
expected. Nor, for the matter of that, am I able to include him in 
the Doncaster list. It is otherwise with St. Frusquin, for although 
only twelfth among the winning sires of the season, his three 
yearlings sold at Doncaster made an average of 2,186 guineas, 
this giving him the fifth place in our Doncaster list. Sixth at 
Doncaster with an average of 1,833 guineas for three yearlings 
sold, Bayardo has not yet had time to earn a place among the 
winning sires, but that he will do so there is little doubt. Grey 
Leg has made no mark as a winning sire this season, but thanks 
to the wonderful price—4,100 guineas—paid for a filly by him out 
of Bellatrix, his average for two yearlings sold at Doncaster works 
out at 2,875 guineas and places him second to Desmond. Here; 
then, is the position, of the leading sires: As sires of winners this 
season—1, Desmond (dead) ; 2, Sundridge (exported) ; 3, William 
the Third ; 4, Roi Hérode; 5, Rock Sand (in France) ; 6, Gallinule 
(dead); 7, Spearmint; 8, Isinglass (dead); 9, Picton; 10, 
Tredennis; 11, Santoi; 12, St. Frusquin. As sires of yearlings— 
averaging over 1,000 guineas at Doncaster—1, Desmond (dead) ; 
2,Grey Leg; 3,Spearmint; 4, William the Third ; 5, St. Frusquin ; 
6, Bayardo (his first yearlings); 7, Cicero; 8, Sans Souci II. 
(in France); 9, Isinglass (dead); 10, Roi Hérode (bred in France) - 
11, Forfarshire ; 12, Symington. 

Next week we shall have to make a last and serious attempt 
to solve the problem offered by the weights allotted to the probable 
runners for the Cesarewitch ; meantime it may be as well to note 
that on his running with Junior in the Ebor Handicap and with 
Dormant in the Rufford Abbey Handicap, Charlton (6st. 7lb.) 
appears to possess a reasonable chance, and it is moreover in his 
favour that, winning or losing, he will not be the object of financial 
manceuvres. As the winner of the St. Leger, Night Hawk (7st. r1lb., 
a 1olb. penalty included) looks attractive, but he needs to be a good 
three year old to win, favourably weighted though he seems to be, 
and it may be as well to remember that not since 1820—when that 
good horse, Robert the Devil won the race—has a winner of the 
St. Leger won the Cesarewitch. Robert the Devil, by the way, won 
with 8st. 6lb.in the saddle. Such as Fiz Yama (7st. 7lb.), Redwood 
(8st. 3lb.), Wagstaff (7st. 12lb.), or his stable companion, Florist 
(7st. r1lb.), Aurette (7st. 2lb.), and very possibly Junior (gst.), 
are likely enough to become prominent in the betting, but at the 
time of writing Charlton appears to me to represent a fairly sound 
“each way "’ investment. TRENTON. 


THE NEW LAW OF 
ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 


HE readers and correspondents of Countky Lire have 
given such great aid to our vigilant attitude with 
regard to ancient buildings threatened with destruc- 

tion or “restoration” that they will rejoice with us in 
the passing of the Ancient Monuments Consolidated and 
Amended Act of 1913. Considering the far-reaching provisions 
of this measure, it is characteristic of the general apathy 
on the subject that so little reference to the new order 
of things has appeared in the public Press. It is worth while, 
therefore, to describe in brief the new protection afforded to 
ancient monuments. First of all, what is a monument ? 
The Act defines it as “ any structure or erection other than 
an ccclesiastical building which is for the time being used for 
ecclesiastical purposes.” The expression “‘ ancient monument ” 
includes any such thing “ the preservation of which is a matter 
of public interest by reason of the historical, architectural, 
traditional, artistic, or archeological interest attaching 
thereto, and the site of any such monument or of any remains 
thereof, and any part of the adjoining land which may be 
required for the purpose of fencing, covering in, or otherwise 
preserving the monument from injury, and also includes the 
means of access thereto.” The broad purview of this definition 
is all to the good, but for practical purposes the Act elsewhere 
excludes from its provisions a structure which is occupied 
as a dwelling-house by anyone other than a caretaker. The 
Act is divided into four parts. Part I. provides that the Com- 
missioners of Works or any local authority may purchase by 
agreement any ancient monument, and the sale will be governed 
by the provisions of the Land Clauses Act. Either the Com- 
missioners or the local authority may also accept a monument 
by deed or bequest. Part II. deals with the guardianship 
of monuments which are to remain in the possession of their 
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owners. An owner may entrust such guardianship either 
to the Commissioners or to a local authority, always provided 
it is not a “ lived-in” dwelling-house. He will then cease to 
be responsible for the maintenance of the monument, which 
will be the duty of its new guardians. 

Part III. deals with measures of protection. The impor- 
tant new factor is the setting up of an Ancient Monuments 
Board. This will consist of representatives of the three Royal 
Commissions on Historical Monuments, of the Societies of Anti- 
quaries of London and Scotland, of the Royal Academy and o;{ 
other bodies, with additional members appointed by the 
Commissioners of Works, towards whom the new Board wil! 
stand in an advisory relation. If the Board or the Commis- 
sioners think that any monument is in danger of destruction 
or damage from whatever reason, they may then, if they think 
its preservation is of national importance, make a Preservation 
Order which will place the monument under the protection o: 
the Commissioners. For eighteen months thereafter th 
owner will not be entitled to do anything to the monumen: 
without the written consent of the Commissioners, but th: 
order will lapse unless it is confirmed by Parliament withi: 
that period. 

Part IV. consists of various supplementary provisions wit! 
regard to preservation. The most important is that the Com 
missioners shall publish from time to time a list of monument 
the preservation of which the Advisory Board regards as o 
national importance. If any owner of a scheduled monumen 
proposes thereafter to demolish it in whole or in part or to alte 
it, he may not do so without giving notice to the Commissioner 
If he neglects to do this he may find himself liable to a fine 
one hundred pounds or to imprisonment for three months— 
an admirable provision. The privileges and responsibilitie 
of the public have also been considered. They are to have acces 
to any monument under public guardianship, provided that th 
deed transferring the monument included the owner’s consen 
to such access. If anyone defaces a monument, he can be fined 
made to pay damages, or sent to hard labour for a mont! 
We may hope that this provision will strike terror into the heart: 
of those who employ their penknives in carving initials and the 
like. At present the Commissioners of Works enjoy the services 
of only one Inspector of Ancient Monuments, Mr. C. R. Peers, 
whose admirable work is known to all lovers of antiquity. 
They now have power to appoint others to aid them in the 
arduous and responsible labours incident to the working of the 
new Act. In future any owner will be entitled to invite the 
Commissioners not only to give advice with regard to the treat- 
ment of an ancient monument, but also to superintend the work 
of repair, whether such a monument is the subject of a Preserva- 
tion Order or not. All this work must be done by the Com- 
missioners free of charge, except for out-of-pocket expenses. 
Another provision of great value touches the question of new 
buildings. There have, in the past, been many instances where 
the beauty of an ancient building has been greatly prejudiced 
by the erection of a new building of discordant style in its 
neighbourhood. Sometimes this lack of accord has been due 
to the fact that local building bye-laws prevent the new building 
being erected in a harmonious style. In future, a local 
authority may relax such bye-laws. Another provision allows 
an authority to forbid advertisements if they prejudice the 
amenities of monument. 

This brief outline shows how great a step forward has 
been made in a matter of vital import to the artistic interests 
of the community. It remains to be seen with what vigour 
the Act will be enforced. Much depends upon the Treasury. 
The machinery of guardianship and protection set up by 
the Act will need for its working the establishment of a 
competent corps of professional antiquaries. The labours of 
the Royal Commissions on Historical Monuments show that 
such men are to be found, and we hope that the Treasury 
will not hesitate to assent to their employment. Perhaps 
the great defect of the Act is that it gives no power 
of guardianship or protection to Church buildings used for 
Church purposes. This is important, for Deans and Chapters 
and the Parochial Clergy have been great offenders in the past. 
It was perhaps too much to expect that they should surrender 
any of their control over ecclesiastical buildings. Nevertheless, 
the right administration of the Act will build up a compact 
body of public opinion to which clergy as well as laity will 
become amenable in time. In the administration of the Act 
everyone may take his share, for when a monument is threatene:', 
information can be laid before the Ancient Monuments Boar! 
with the request for enquiry, and, if the danger be grea’, 
that they shall move the Commissioners of Works to ta! ° 
action. Lord Beauchamp, as First Commissioner, is to | 
congratulated on having put the Act on the Statute Boo... 
Incidentally, it strengthens his Department in the use (' 
powers which belong in other countries to the Ministry \ 
Fine Arts. LAWRENCE WEAVER. 
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A SMALL TOWN 32, SOHO SQUAR 
HOUSE OF THE THE LONDON HOME OF 
.__XVIII™ CENTURY A GREAT NATURALIST 


E, 


“aHE ebb and flow of life in London works sad havoc Joseph Banks, with whom 32, Soho Square will always be 
with its artistic and historic memories. The blue associated, was born in 1743 in Argyll Street, and belonged to a 
disc at 32, Soho Square is an altogether insufficient 
reminder to the wayfarer of its pristine importance 
as a former centre of scientific life, and of its own 

jasti g artistic merit. If we were asked to show some foreign 
arch ‘ect a typical instance of the vernacular style of London 
stre architecture it would be to Sir Joseph Banks’ old house 
that we should direct him. This is because the combination of 
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Lincolnshire family which had moved to London. He was 
sent to Harrow at the age of nine, and at thirteen was at Eton. 
His first attraction to botany arose from observations made 
on returning from a bathe in the Thames and, Gerard’s Herbal 
falling into his hands, be became henceforward a devotee of 
that promising science. Going up to Christ Church, Oxford, 
at eighteen, he left in 1763 and went to Newfoundland to collect 
plants. The great opportunity of his life was his voyage with 
Captain Cook in the Endeavour, five years later. The transit of 
Venus was observed in Tahiti, and in Australia he gave to Botany 
Bay its name from the number of unknown plants which he 
observed there. The kangaroo was then a novelty and not yet 
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Woo and brick is such a marked characteristic. The hereditary 
skill of the English in carpentry, which gave us the unrivalled 
med eval roofs of timber, was devoted in the seventeenth and 
eigh enth centuries to joinery work of supreme excellence. 
otch artist once complained to the writer that those 
feat: es which would be stone at home were only wood in —— 
Lon: on, implying by his tone a total want of common honesty. cue tonal eae 
; nd, however, had wooden walls ashore as well as afloat. - = — 
and . ey have left a lasting imprint on our architecture. Copyright. FIREPLACE: 32, SOHO SQUARE. “Cuba 
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promoted to be the emblem of a continent. New Guinea was 
next visited, and the Malay States. The return home was only 
accomplished in 1771, when Banks was made a D.C.L. of Oxford 
in recognition of his important labours and discoveries in natura] 
science. It appears by the rate books that he began to reside 
in Soho Square in 1777. The Square dates from Charles I[., 
and was begun in 1681. It was originally King’s Square, 
but it is not correct that it was ever officially called Monmouth 
Square. That popular name arose from the Duke of Monmout},’s 
residence in a large house on the south side, until his defeat 
at Sedgemoor in 1685. His house was demolished in 177;; 
it has been attributed to Sir Christopher Wren, but was fore: » 
in character, and if like the work of any English archite.t 
more in the style of Vanbrugh, or especially of Archer, for who n 
however, the date would seem to be much too early. Evel n 
spent the winter of 1690 in the Square, and Addison pla: »s 
Sir Roger de Coverley’s town residence in the same fashiona |e 
centre. One of the characters in Shadwell’s plays forces } er 
husband to move from St. Martin’s Lane to the more sel ct 
and desirable locale of the Square. How far the tide has ebb d 
since those days is clear from the scents of jams or pickles whi h 
are forced on to our attention according to the season wh n 
we find ourselves in the region of Soho Square. Even as |: 'e 
as 1839 the Square is recorded as presenting “‘ a very pleasi g 
and somewhat rural 
appearance.” On Joseph 
Banks’ return in 1771 we 
may imagine him the 
explorer hero of the day, 
sought after and 


interviewed as the teller of strange and new travellers’ tales. 
Accordingly it is curious that Dr. Johnson was un- 
acquainted with the great naturalist’s address, and writes 
to him through Sir Joshua Reynolds as follows : 
Perpetua ambita bis terra praemia lactis 
Haec habes altrica Capra Secunda Jovis. 
Sir,—I return thanks to you and to Dr. Solander for the pleasure which 
I received in yesterday’s conversation. I could not recollect a motto for the goat, 
but have given her one, 
You, Sir, may perhaps have an epic poem from some happier pen than, Sir. 
Your most humble servant, Sam JoHNson. 
Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, Feb. 27th, 1772. 


The acquaintance evidently progressed, and in 1778 Johnson 
writes to Langton: ‘‘ Mr. Banks desires to be admitted ; he 
will be a very honourable accession”; and again to Boswell, 
“ We talk of electing Banks the traveller ; he will be a reputable 
member of The Club.” 

Six years later Sir Joseph Banks was one of the pall-bearers 
at the historic funeral of the most outstanding literary mai o/ 
the age. Banks married in 1779 Dorothea, daughter of Will am 
Weston Hugesson of Provender in Kent. He was mad: 4 
baronet in 1781 and a Privy Councillor in 1797. is 
presidency of the Royal Society lasted till his death in 1: 20. 
As a set-off to these honours he was satirised by P tet 
Pindar, but Dr. Kippis in a pamphlet writes of him 4s 
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32, SOHO SQUARE: ROOM WITH COLUMNED RECESS. 


folows: ‘“‘The temper of the president has been repre- 
sented as greatly despotic. Whether it be so or not I am 
unable to determine from personal knowledge. I do not find 
that a charge of this kind is brought against him by those who 
have it in their power to be better judges of the matter. He 
appears to be manly, liberal and open in his behaviour to his 
acquaintances, and very persevering in his friendships. Those 
who have formed the closest intimacy with him have continued 
their connection and maintained their esteem and ;segard. 
This was the case with Captain Cook and Dr. Solander, and other 
instances might be, I believe, mentioned to the same purpose.” 
Sir Joseph Banks seems to have adopted a firm tone in the 
execution of his duty, and to have been very good to foreign 
men of science. Through him, scientific collections, captured 
by our warships during the great war, were returned to France. 
Personally brave, he seems to have been first in the boats at 
any landing in unknown lands. He died at Spring Grove, 
Isleworth, in 1820, and left a widow but no children. The tradi- 
tion is that the house in Soho Square was arranged, if not built, 
specially for the meetings of the learned men of the time. It was, 
in fact, a veritable focus of the science of that age. The plan of 
the building is of special interest on that account, and is ex- 
tremely well adapted for the purpose. The original names 
of the rooms are not definitely known, but have been tentatively 
suggested on the special survey plan that has been made for 
this article. The site is a very difficult one, being in the angle 
of the Square, and it has been most skilfully turned to account. 
When all the facts are considered it seems more than reasonable 
to assume that Robert Adam was the architect and that the idea 
that it was by one of his pupils or imitators is needless. At 
the same time in every period there are very able artists whose 
work does not happen to bulk largely in the eye of their con- 
temporaries and, by an unhappy injustice of history, comes 
eventually to be classed with that of the reigning favourite 
to whom the gods have granted a larger guerdon of immortality. 
It was in 1874 that the present tenants of 32, Soho Square, the 
Hospital for Diseases of the Heart, came into occupation, and 
as they have built a new hospital, the future fate of this 
fine London house may soon become a matter of anxiety. 
It would be lamentable if, some day, the house-breakers arrived 
ani it quietly disappeared, like many another London architec- 
tural treasure. It would be an ideal home for one of the smaller 
learned societies, or, as a special museum of the eighteenth 
ce:tury in London, might continue as a priceless record of that 
go'den epoch. Remarkably few alterations have been made. 
A ‘ow modern partitions, which have been omitted on the plan, 
co.ld easily be removed, together with a lavatory annexe 
whch was required for hospital purposes. Otherwise, the 
horse is substantially in its original state. A drawing made 
by the writer as long ago as 1887 shows that the first floor 
wir lows have at some more recent date been cut down to 
the floor line, but there do not appear to have been any 
oth r changes. In this drawing a cornice was restored, 
as . suggestion of how the design was originally terminated 
at ‘he roof line. There is no final evidence on this point. 
In the interior, the hall is suitably simple. On the left 
is . room with a columned recess, which it is suggested on 
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the plan was intended as a museum. The 
stone staircase has an interesting glass dome 
at the roof level. The back room on the 
ground floor has a typical wooden mantel 
with fluted frieze and a centre medallion and 
swag. Ascending to the first floor, the lofty 
meeting-room is a singularly attractive apart- 
ment, with two bold, arched windows of great 
height. Segmental arches with pendentives 
support a dome very cleverly decorated in a 
way which conciliates the circle with the oblong 
shape of the room by the use of an oval. The 
plaster-work detail is very good. There is a 
fine mantel-piece, of which a separate illus- 
tration is given. The central panel is a 
Wedgwood in green and white. The front 
room ceiling is cleverly set out with a radia- 
ting centre-piece in low-relief plaster-work. 
On either side of the fireplace are interesting 


doors in 
woodwork 
with inlay 
marquetry 
frieze and 
pilasters. The 
back room has 
a good wood 
mantel - piece. 
It is unques- 
tionably an 
unique town 
house of the 
mid-eight- 
eenth cen- 
tury, and its 
future must 
be closely 
watched by 
all who have 
any real interest in the past history of London, and in the mem - 
ries of its distinguished citizens. ARTHUR T. BoLton, 


SIR JOSEPH BANKS. 


THE LAND OF THE AUTUMN CROCUS. 


THE arrival of the new Baedeker’s Switzerland at this time of the year takes the 
mind to one of the jolliest holiday lands in Europe. What a wonderful country 
itis! In winter and summer, in spring and autuma, in all its varying moods, it 
is an Eldorado for the lover of the hills ; indeed, it is only while the snow melts 
cheerlessly, the mountains are cut off by cloud banks at the fifteen hundred foot 
level, and the rain pours down on the lakes, that it loses its fairy character and 
becomes debased to the desolation of drearier countries. Even the little red 
Baedeker, with its long, careful and exact service to the generations of tourists, 
a very Martha among guide-books, is invested with something of glamour; the 
terse, lucid sentences describing route and hospice, the pithy comment on hotel 
and place, which aided the traveller so much at the time, bring back sun and deep 
sapphire sky, broken by dazzling peaks, the wonderful ring of snowy summits 
seen from the Gornergrat, the magnificent perspective from the Matterhorn 
arréte with the Schwarzsee set like a jewel far below, and the triple crown of the 
Monte Rosa range dominating the vast expanse of the Gornergletscher, while 
deep in the valley, felt but unseen, lies Zermatt with its pasturcs strewn 
with purple autumn crocus. In the short notes of Baedeker lies many a romance 
and dark mystery. The pageant of a nation’s history is called before one 
by a word ; and herein lies the virtue of Baedeker ; it is so essential, so packed, 
so condensed. All that one wants is there, but nothing superfluous, nothing 
useless. A good guide-book writer is like a good dramatist ; he must suggest 
so that the reader can create the scene for himself, while the guide supplies the 
key to the interpretation. It is in these respects that the Baedeker books excel ; 
their test comes when one travels in the country with them, and afterwards, 
when one glances at a panorama of, say, the Mont Blanc chain and the whole 
flashes before one’s eyes, as it was, may be, during aski descent from the summit 
of the Brévent, the valley in darkness, save for the twinkling lights of 
Chamonix, the moon rising in splendour and lighting the virgin snowfields on 
Mont Blanc, the silence only broken by the whirr of the ski. This, the 
twenty-fifth English edition of the hand-book to Switzerland, has been very 
carefully revised, and some new maps have been added. We note that some 
portions have been condensed, for, the volume would otherwise have become 
bulky through the addition of new matter, while many alterations have been 
made which were necessitated by the rapid growth in many of the touring 
centres and by ever-changing fashion, for each generation looks on Switzerland 
from a fresh view point. 
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LITCHFIELD 


DECORATIVE & ANTIQUE GALLERIES. 


A FIN& COLLECTION OF 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE “ye WORKS OF ART 
OLD ENGLISH MARBLE & WOOD MANTELPIECES 
OAK & PINE PANELLED ROOMS. 


ith 


A very beautifully Carved Adam Statuary Marble Mantelpiece, with finely sculptured 
Centre Tablet and Pilasters, carved cornice, fluted frieze, architrave, and opening. Length of 
shelf, 6 ft. 10 in. Tota! height, 5 ft. 104 in. Opening, 3 ft., 8} in. high. 4 ft. 0 in. wide 


LITCHFIELD Co., 


Partners | PHOS. G. LITCHFIELD 
artners = WALTER L. BROTHERS 


Telephone : Mayfair 456. Telegrams : ** Litchbro, Wesdo-London.” 


3, BRUTON STREET, BOND StT., LONDON, W. 
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XAMPLES of rare late seventeenth century furniture 
from Hornby Castle were illustrated and described 
in Country Lire of March 30th, r912, and the further 
specimens we now reproduce show great excellence of 
quality and are very representative of the best work- 


manship of their time. In the walnut settee (Fig. 3) of about 
1714, the rough and picturesque splendour of the tall back 
seats of the preceding reigns has given way to a _ more 


| and portable form; the arms are open at the 
and the broad cabriole legs, in spite of assuming 
new requirements of elegance, possess a_ certain 
ity and strength which disappeared under the elaborated 
ment of Chippendale’s school. It is, however, interesting 
itice that the acanthus edging to the arm supports remained 
1 ornament throughout the first half of the century ; but 
eautiful open treatment of the shell on the legs, with the 
pendants to the seat-rail, show how a motive in its earlier 
s is purer than in its later developments. The backs of 
settees were still fairly high, and the open arms often 
ied, as in the example; it has evidently been re-covered 
some crewel hangings of the period, and the linen ground 
s a poor substitute for the elaborate needlework backs 
seats usually found on these settees. 
Fig. 4 is a chair belonging to this suite, the splat and 
‘hts of the back being veneered in fine burr walnut ; where 
former joins the seat rail the treatment of the “ shoe ”’ is 


Fics. 1 AND 2. RED AND GOLD 
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XVIII. CENTURY FURNITURE AT HORNBY CASTLE 


ingenious and ornaments the otherwise bare appearance of their 
union. This type is by no means uncommon; but it is rare 
to meet such a combination of strength and style. In the same 
room hangs a mirror (Fig. 5), a few years earlier in date than the 
chairs. The frame is of glass, set in gilt-reeded mouldings, 
decorated with strapped panels in Louis XIV. design of gold 
on a ground of translucent ruby. The effect is very beautiful, 
the treatment being reminiscent of the “* verre eglomise ”’ made 
at the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries. This effective decoration, which entailed a marvellous 
neatness of execution, was also frequently used for the tops of 
small tables, generally with the design in gold on a black ground, 
but sometimes in green, blue or, as in this instance, red ; but when 
in colour always translucent, resembling the depth and quality 
of transparent enamel. A growing desire for brightness in 
Anne and early Georgian decoration advanced the taste for 
mirrors in glittering glass frames to accompany the gilt furni- 
ture, silver and crystal chandeliers, china and the brilliant 
Genoa velvet hangings that furnished the walls of state rooms 
in important houses. The dining-rooms appear always to have 
remained dignified and comparatively severe in treatment. This 
appreciation of colour may have suggested the lacquering or paint- 
ing of the set of armchairs and stools given in the coloured plate 
(Figs.1 and 2),although they were no doubt originally made as gilt 
furniture in Anne’s reign. The armchairs are of “‘ X ”’ shape, and 
more curious than beautiful ; the surfaces of the legs are carved 


LACQUERED ARMCHAIR AND STOOL. 
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with a Louis XIV. pattern, so much adopted in England at 
nage this time, and the balustered stretcher resembles that found 
on gilt Anne furniture of about 1700, the outward flattened 
scroll of the arms being of this same period ; the present cover- 


Fic. 3. WALNUT SETTEE. 

ings were probably put on when the chairs were painted red 

and are made up from a fine piece of early sixteenth century 

silver and rose damask mounted on rose taffetas. The set 

of stools possess their original covering of rose watered silk 

with a border and panel of silver embroidery. They were 

hy) evidently intended to be placed against a wall, for one side is 

4 square-cornered and the ornament is not continued all round 

+35 the legs ; the curve of these is most elegant, the feet, with their 

acanthus decoration, resembling the small contemporary gilt 

ert tables. The eccentric and unusual shape of the chairs shows 

one of the 

many de- 

partures from 

an accepted 

fashion. A 

beautiful red 

lacquer toilet 

he glass, also at 

Hornby, and 

the red lacquer 
>. 
; 


bic. 5. MIRROR WITH DECORATED GLASS FRAME. 
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Fic. 6. MAHOGANY LION-LEGGED ARMCHAIR. 
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cabinet illustrated in Country Lire of April roth, in con- 
junction with this set of chairs and stools, must have 
formed the furniture of one of the elaborate bedrooms at Kiveton. 
Great daring prompted the design of Figs. 6 and 7, which were 
probably contemporary with the well known 
lion mask leg of 1722 to 1727, a time 


Fic. 4. HOOPED BACK WALNUT CHAI! 
when this animal’s head and legs formed such importa t 
features in furniture and decoration; the carver evident 
determined to go further than his  fellow-craftsmen 
reproducing the shaggy tufts of hair and muscular develo)- 
ment of the knee, hock and fetlock joint of the lion, and tle 
effect is one of great strength. The dark Cuban mahogany 
in which they are worked now resembles bronze. The back lews 
are quite simple, and the sides of the back of Fig. 7 show faint 
traces of the earlier hoop shape. The armchair (Fig. 9) discar«s 
any attempt at curve, and shows the lines of the new French 
chair just then introduced as a fashion into England ; the arm 
supports slope backward, to accommodate the enormous hoops 
and coat skirts of George I.’s time, and are faced with a bold 
husked pendant. The crimson damask with which most of 
the set are covered is contemporary in design. There are four 
armchairs to this magnificent set, which form the furniture in 
the Canaletti Room, a small withdrawing-room hung with 
pictures by that master. 

The armchairs, Figs. 8 and 9, some thirty vears later in 
date, present a very different appearance, and it is interesting 
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Fic. 7 MAHOGANY LION-LEGGED CHA &. 
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WARING GILLOW 


The ““CHARLES II.” TAPESTRY. The “ROSELAND” TAFFETA. 
a N excellent reproduction of an old design and most suit- ‘ir Reversible Shadow Taffeta has a black weft, which 


able for panelling, screens, curtains, or furniture coverings greatly enhances the charm of its refined colouring. 
in English rooms of the XVIth and XVIIth century Colours as illustrated, also with a brown weft giving soft 
style. Colours only as illustration, Samples sent free on approval. autumn tints. For loose covers, curtains, draperies, etc. 


50in. wide. 3/ 11 per yard. 5oin. wide. 3/1 1 per yard, 


Orders Linen 
and 


POST 


HILE Waring 

& Gillow 

prefer that customers 
should pay a visit to 
their galleries—the 
finest Furniture and 


Fabrics 
Depts. 


ADIES will be 
particularly de- 
lighted with the 


Decoration Galleries 
in the world—they 
beg todraw attention 


Curtain, Linen and 
Fabrics Departments 
ontheGround Floor. 


to their “Orders by Nowhere else in 
Post Department.” 
An experienced staff 
deals promptly and 
carefully with all 
orders received by 
post. Any of the 
goods illustrated on 
this page will be sent 
Carriage paid to any 
railway station in 
; Great Britain, or to 
any port in Ireland, 
on receipt of acheque 
| or postal order. 


London can be seen 
such a variety or 
equal value, and the 
pervading — atmos- 
phere of good taste 
makes a walkthrough 
any part of Waring 
& Gillow’s Galleries 
always pleasurable. 
Every care and 
courtesy is taken to 
make shopping at 
Waring & Géillows 
entirely satisfactory. 


The “MAYFAIR” 


ROSE AND CHRYSANTHEMUM DESIGN. 


WARING & GILLOW Design Quilt, covered in down-proof 
figured sateen, insertion and border plain sateen, well filled and 
ventilated. Colours as Illustration only. 


Size 6ft. by 4ft. for Size 6ft. by 5ft. for Size 6ft. by 6ft. for 
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to notice here the 
evolution that had 
been gradually 
effected by the in- 
numerable novelties 
produced by Chip- 
pendale and his 
school. Fig. g shows 
the last relics of the 
shell motive found 
on the legs and seat- 
rail of Fig. 3, but 
the ball and claw, 
lion’s paw and club 
feet have given wav 
to the scroll foot and 
shape of the back 
with its wings and 


deep seat adopted 
{rom France; the 
carving is rather 


uninteresting, flat 
and vilt. The set 
consists of three 
sofas and about 
twenty-four chairs, 
watered tabouret. 


all 


being 
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Fics. 8 AND 9. MAHOGANY AND GILT ARMCHAIRS. 


covered in rose and cream 
Fig. 8 is another type that gives a charming 


variety in so large a number. Scattered through Hornby 
are delightful specimens of bedroom mahogany furniture, such 


Fic. 10. 
TWELVE-SIDED TABLE WITH GREEN 
PORPHYRY AND LAPIS’ LAZULI. 


Fics. 
MAHOGANY ESCRITOIRES, WITH LATTI 


GEG 


as the escritoires, 
Figs. 11 and 12, 
with their lattice- 
work superstruc- 
tures for china 
and their simple 
pretty brass 
handles of 1760. 
In Fig. 12 the 
delicate wave 
pattern of the 
gallery is par- 
ticularly effective, 
forming a clever 
contrast to the 
larger yet per- 
fectly - propor- 
tioned trellis of the 
back and_ sides. 
In Fig. 11a bracket 
to support a vase 
forms an impor- 
tant feature and 
finish to the top 
rail. In both in- 
stances, the two 


Il AND 12. 
CE-WORK SUPERSTRUCTURES FOR CHINA. 
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top  drawer-fronts 
form writing - flaps 
enclosing a series 
of small drawers, 
Among the Adam 
Pergolisi 
niture, two 
tables are selected {vr 


illustration. Fig. 19 
is of late Adam 
design, where the 


top twelve-side:, 
composed of a cent 
panel of green pv r- 
phyry surrounded | y 
a key- pattern: 
border of blak 
marble on a whi e 
ground, border | 
with bands of laj s 
lazuli; the frame , 
this brilliant com! - 
nation is decorat: | 
with honevsuck 
and V-shaped aca - 


thus in relief, gold on an olive green ground ; the legs, thou: ) 
straight at the top, have a rather elaborate outward curve a: | 


OF ARTHUR, 


PRINCE OF WALES, HENRY VIII. AND 


MARGARET, CHILDREN OF HENRY VIL. 


frieze. 


certain 
purpose. 


definite style wit 


Fic. 13. 
PAINTED AND GILT TABLE, 


are united near the feet by a straight cross- 
ribbed stretcher, painted and gilt to match the 
It is an eccentric piece of furniture, with 
English taste at its decadence, yet preserving a 


h perfectly sincere 


Fig. 13 is of about the same period, 
although more ordinary in construction ; the lines 
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and motives here are ,suggestive of Louis XVI.'s taste, 
and though the influence of Robert Adam is recognisable, 
the thoroughness of his design and proportion is not 
apparent ; the surface was originally gilt, but Early Victorian 
taste has painted and grained this in imitation of bird’s- 
eve maple, a favourite recipe in those times for all house- 
holders in search of cheap, cheery decoration. Last, but not 
least, among the many interesting relics of the past at Hornby 
Cast!c, is the elegant little picture by Jean Gossart, containing 
the portraits of Prince Arthur and Prince Henry with their 
siste:, either Margaret or Mary, the children of Henry VII. 
A corresponding painting of this group exists at Hampton 
Cour Palace, and it is difficult to say which is the original 
canvis. The little Henry foreshadows in his face the traces 
of c pulence and cruelty that so distinguished his later years, 
whil Arthur, his elder brother, as heir to the Throne, occupies 
the entral place and shows very distinct intelligence in his 
exp: ssion. Mabuse was in England at this time, having been 
ship recked near Southampton when journeying with Philip 
le B | between Flanders and Spain. Percy MAcQuUOID. 
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THE DEVON AND SOMERSET. 

*QHE chase from Winsford Hall was, if not a great hunt 
from the rider’s point of view, nevertheless, a most 
interesting study of the devices of the hunted deer 
and of the fact that for the hunted stag the most direct 
methods are the best. The stag on the previous day 

acce \ted the situation, and, going straight away from Woolhanger 
to | adgeworthy, not only pleased the followers by giving them a 
first rate gallop over some of the best of the forest, but saved his 
own life by fairly beating the hounds. On the other hand, the 
Win ford stag tried every device to avoid being hunted, and at 
last fell a victim to his own exaggerated cunning rather than to 
the skill of the huntsman or the pace and perseverance of the 
hounds. To begin with, the big stag had two younger deer with 
him, and these he kept close to him as long as it was possible. 
When these were got rid of, the pack was laid on. Then the stag 
roused three hinds, and, contriving to leave them in front of the 
hounds, slipped down to the water, and certainly gained time. 
Hounds had to be held down stream before a hound spoke to his 
foil at Tarr Steps. Time after time this big stag found fresh deer, 
and each time Tucker saw through his tricks and brought hounds 
up to the hiding-place of his quarry. On each occasion the stag 
went off ‘‘ fresh found,”’ with the pack close after him, and each time 
he had a bursting gallop to get clear. Gradually the other stags 
were driven out, and the hunted stag was alone left in the woods. 
The hounds had always a useful scent to help them, and though 
the stag dodged and twisted from one hiding-place to another, 
his strength began to fail. The pack kept drawing closer and closer 
until at last they ran right up to him and he stood at bay for the 
last time. The fastest gallop of the week was that of which I have 
already written. Probably over Malmsmead to Badgeworthy 
the pace was faster than it has yet been this season, and only the 
well-bred horses could really live with hounds. No one grudged 
this bold, straight-going stag his life when he found a companion 
and then a substitute and had to be left. 


THE BADMINTON HUNT. 

Beginning rather late on account of the dry weather, the Duke 
of Beaufort and his huntsman have been disturbing the cubs in 
Silk Wood and elsewhere and finding foxes as plentiful as usual. 
One of the factors in the making of the Badminton pack is the 
magnificent supply of foxes. It is only when huntsmen cannot 
kill foxes or a country is insufficiently hunted that we hear of too 
many foxes. The Duke and his huntsman can kill foxes with the 
pack we have tried to describe, so resolute, so hardy and so enduring 
are they. 


One thing I recollect of my own experiences in the 
e of Beaufort’s country was that fox-hunting there was so full 
ot acident. The Duke was hunting a cub the other morning with 
th: dog hounds when the cub took refuge in a tree. The Duke of 
Be. ufort has often found fexes in trees. There are, if I recollect 
ng t, several trees in the Badminton country which are almost as 
finds as a fox covert ; but never before had he seen a fox taking 
rel sein atree. But some readers may remember how last scason 
i, as it was told me by the Master of the New Forest, of a cub 
took refuge in a tree, and was followed by one of the hounds on 
to ie branch where it was crouching. In Silk Wood, the birth- 
ple » of Badminton fox-hunting, the Duke and Walters have found 


me y cubs, and there was such cry there that one could recall the 
de’ ht of Duke Henry when, more than a century and a-half ago, 
he -ard his hounds give tongue to a fox in the covert. There was 
an 


1er day when hounds disturbed a badger, but left him alone ; 
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the pack were on another line, and with characteristic Badminton 
tenacity they held to it in spite of distractions such as badgers or 
fresh foxes. Then, on another occasion, they found two foxes 
quite unworthy of the Duke’s country, since they finally refused to 
run, but were bolted, only to slip underground at the first oppor- 
tunity. The Duchess of Beaufort, the Ladies Diana and Blanche 
Somerset, and Lord Worcester (will he, like his father and grandfather, 
have a natural gift for the chase ?) were out. The younger 
generation seem every bit as keen about horse and hound as we 
were at their age. 
THE FIELD-MASTER. 

Numbers of Hunts are appointing Field-masters, but so far 
this step has not been very successful. The object of appointing 
a Field-master is that there may be less damage done by the members 
of the Hunt. If the Field-master is a first-rate horseman, he will, 
of course, be generally in front, and able," like Captain Forester 
or Lord Annaly, for example, to keep a thrusting field off the 
backs of the hounds. But the chief damage to farmers is done, 
especially in the Midlands, by the tail of the Hunt. The leaders 
have nipped over the fences and scarcely displaced a twig; but 
those in the rear of the Hunt have perhaps actually dismounted 
to make a fence practicable for persons of limited nerve. There 
is not the smallest doubt that pulling down a fence should be for- 
bidden. ‘‘ Either jump or go round ”’ should be the rule, to which 
no exceptions should be allowed. But if the Field-master is to be 
of service in checking these delinquents, he must ride at the tail of 
the Hunt. 


Under these conditions few men would accept the 
position. 


Yet I think something ought to be done to stop this 
kind of damage. On the whole, while a Master or Field-master 
ought to check the doers of damage, the only real cure is in the 
improvement of the manners of those who hunt. What men want 
is an increased sense of responsibility to the Hunt of which they are 
members, and to the farmers whose guests they are. I do not think 
there is as much thoughtless damage done as there used to be, 
but there is still far too much. Offenders are known, as a rule, 
They should first be warned, and then warned off. After all, 
if you do not wish to ride straight, there is a great deal of sport to 
be seen by the help of lanes, bridle roads, gates, and what may be 
described as legitimate and established gaps. So far as the men 
at the top of the Hunt are concerned, | think few farmers find fault 
with the damage done by a man who accidentally tumbles through 
a fence ; but a system of small fines for the reckless breaking of 
top rails or smashing of gates or hurdles might perhaps be instituted. 
Who is to inflict and collect these penalties ? Most Masters would 
echo the cry of Mr. Jorrocks : ‘‘ Where’s my secretary?" Yet if 
the hard-working men who are honorary secretaries of Hunts read 
this suggestion, they may, not unnaturally, decline fresh burdens. 


CUB-HUNTING ITEMS AND. INCIDENTS. 

Scent is still very moderate. The Grove have, on the whole, 
been more favoured than other packs, and have had one or two days 
when hounds could do no wrong, notably at Sandbeck, where 
hounds raced and hunted with a useful scent 


Lord Scarbrough’s 
good stock of foxes. 


The Meynell have not been so fortunate, and 
Mr. Milbank, the Master and huntsman, has had to work as hard 
to bring foxes to hand as ever he did in his late country, the Ludlow. 
In the meantime his hounds are learning to trust him, and are each 
day becoming more handy. I hear, by the way, that the Meynell 
Committee have raised the subscription, which entitles men to 
wear their justly coveted Hunt button, to 35 guineas, and that 
owners of five or more horses are to be asked to give {50 to the 
Hunt Fund. 
POINT-TO-POINT RACES. 

The committee appointed by the Masters of Hounds Associa- 
tion will shortly meet the National Hunt Committee to discuss 
the rules put forth by the latter body for the regulation of these 
meetings. In the meantime the matter has been much talked of 
by hunting-people. The general opinion seems to be that the 
Masters of Hounds must stand out for the power to regulate their 
own point-to-point meetings. Many people look on the question 
as being almost vital to the welfare of the Hunt in certain districts. 
The Master and members of the Hunt are unwilling to part with 
an institution which, like the annual Hunt races, tends to good 
fellowship and good feeling between the members of the Hunt 
and the farmers over whose land they ride. They do not see 
that the disqualification of the men and horses who ride in point-to- 
point meetings would be a great disadvantage. The horses 
disqualified would be, in most cases, just those which are not desir- 
able. We want our Point-to-Point races to be competed for 
by real hunters, and not by race-course cast-offs. In the same 
way, the qualified gentleman rider is not much wanted. The threat 
of disqualification would eliminate a large number of undesirable 
men and horses, both excellent in their way and at their own sport, 
but out of place at point-to-point meetings. +o 
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ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HuTCHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN. 
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OUGHT WE TO CLEAN OUR IRON CLUBS? 

. OLF.” the little weekly paper out of which Golf 
Illustrated developed, had a pithy epigram in 
its edition of September 5th, rgor—‘ the good 
golfer’s manners are, as polished as his itons.” 
A cynical modern commentator might remark 

in this connection the growing custom among latter-day golfers 
to keep the heads of their iron clubs scrupulously rusty and 
uncleaned, and might find occasion to quote the epigram in 
support of his favourite theme that modern golfing manners 
show grievous deterioration. That is as it may. He is the 
kind of person with whom it is seldom well to fall into argument. 
He is apt not to play the game according to the rules of logic, 
but to adhere to his conviction in face of no matter what evidence 
in contradiction. What 
is of more practical 
importance is to con- 
sider whether there 
really is, in fact, any 
virtue in the face of the 
iron club thus left in 
its original state of rust 
and grime. There is 
some argument in its 
favour, and it is a 
practice which has been 
adopted by some very 
eminent and successful 
golfers. Perhaps the 
most notable person of 
them all is Mr. Jerome 
Travers, the great 
American player, who 
in the last Amateur 
Championship of the 
United States at Garden 
City seems hardly to 
have touched his 
wooden clubs at all, 
even off the tee, and 
perhaps to have re- 
gretted it when he did. 
But, of course, the great 
majority of players use 
the irons only for 
through-the-green and 
shorter shots, and it is 
from that point of view 
that the case has to be 
considered. 

Now, the caustic 
critic of modern dirty 
manners, as he is 
pleased to call them, 
and of modern dirty- 
faced clubs may very 
well be reminded that 
the greatest player that 
ever lived in those days 
which he chooses to 
praise as the golden age 
of golfing behaviour, 
himself followed this 
fashion, that is regarded 
as modern, of leaving 
the faces of his irons 
unpolished. I speak of 
young Tommy Morris, 
and, in his opinion, the 
reason why, as he put it, so many amateurs mishit their iron 
shots was that the glitter of the polished iron insensibly attracted 
their eye back to follow it, and so took their glance away from 
the ball when they brought the club back in the first movement 
of the swing. That was his theory, stated in a form which did 
not flatter the amateur. I differ from so high an authority 
with diffidence, but I do not believe there is much in it. The 
eye has so much time in which to find its way back to the ball 
again, even if it ever were thus misguided away, while 
the stroke is in process of making, that even so there 
is no reason why it should not be fixed on the ball at the 
moment that matters—the moment when the club is coming 
back to the ball again. Let us pass that point, leaving it open, 
and come to another which, to my mind, is of more practical 


LORD LURGAN, 


import. The polished face of the club is evidently a slipper; 
surface ; the grimy face is very much less so. That, I think 
is a position impossible to controvert. The grime must ac; 
more or less as chalk acts on the tip of a billiard cue, making 
the ball less liable to slip away from the cue. But does the 
golf ball ever have such tendency to slip off the face of the 
club as to make this consideration of any real value? 1 hiat 
as it seems to me, is the crux of the whole question, and i), jt 
answer the answer to the whole problem is involved. 

I have to admit that for a long time, and for a great n any 
years, I had my part rather with the scoffers at those who -aid 
that the ball was apt to slide off the face of a club, whetlhy + 0; 
wood or of iron; but I had a striking lesson in the slid -off 
on a very wet day when I was playing Mr. Hilton in the Ama eur 

Championship at St 
Andrews. Iam cer ain 
that my tee shot to the 
third hole slid off. 0; 
course, I must |! we 
been hitting across the 
ball for this to be « ‘en 
possible, no mat e; 
what the state of he 
club face; but ill] 
there was the slid | | 
am quite sure. ‘ry 
much later I was ar us- 
ing myself with pa nt- 
ing the faces of on 
clubs, mashies ind 
niblicks, in order to nd 
out the impress on 
made by the ball on 
the paint when str xes 
of different kinds v ere 
played with the c! ibs 
thus treated. Incid: nt- 
ally, as I was idly piay- 
ing some pitch shots 
with the same mashie 
the day after, I noticed 
how surprisingly dead 
the ball was pitching. 
That led me to make 
some further trials of 
the shot, with the paint 
in this condition ; for 
you will understand 
that, having been put 
on the day before, the 
paint had become 
“tacky” and_ sticky, 
not quite dry and yet 
not very moist. Then 
the reason why the ball 
pitched so dead off a 
face thus sticky 
occurred to me: surely 
it must be because thie 
club took such a grip 
of the ball, not allow- 
ing any slip at all on 
cages the face! I am con- 
vinced that that wa 
the reason. Now it is 
not to be supposed that 
allowing the rust and 
dirt to remain wn 
touched on the lace 
of a club makes it anything like as sticky as when it }s 
anointed with paint in just the condition that ordinary oil 
paint gets into when it is a day old; but at the same time 
it is impossible not to think that a rusty and dirty ace 
must take a far tighter grip of the ball than one that is poli-led 
as smooth as emery paper can make it. And if the extrer ely 
“ grippy " face, so to call it, can make the ball stop ‘hus 
extremely dead on its pitch, it is likely that the modere‘el 
rough face would make it stop considerably more dead 1 /iat 
would the smoothly polished face—always, of course, suppe Ing 
the shot to be similarly played in all three cases. All this @ gu- 
ment, therefore, seems to me to favour the method of the 
Amateur Champion of America, of Mr. Herreshoff, whon he 
beat in the semi-final, and of many a player on this side _|so 
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of keeping the emery paper off the faces of the iron clubs. 
Moreover, it is certain that if the emery paper be not applied, the 
iron head will last a great deal longer ; and this is an important 
point. We do not want to have to take to another club when 
our own familiar mashie or iron putter becomes too thin in 
the blade to serve us properly any longer. Yet the only alterna- 
tive is to have weight soldered on at the back of the blade ; 
which is seldom very satisfactory in restoring the right balance. 
‘| he great argument, and the only argument that I can appreciate, 
arainst leaving the irons unpolished, is that they look so horrid. 
About that there can be no question. But is it a point that 
»-e can deem of any value in comparison with the working 
. ialities? The answer to that must appear fairly obvious 
‘ain: it cannot be allowed weight in a utilitarian age when 
e golfer’s first purpose in going out for a game of golf is to 
in it. There are few men who will not prefer to win their 
atch with a dirty-faced set of irons than to lose it with a 
ean set. H. G. H. 


LORD LURGAN. 


URING recent years, members of the House of Lords have performed with 
» small distinction in the struggle of the links, and at least one of their number 
is secured a championship. It was at Samaden in 1910 that Lord Lurgan 
m the championship of Switzerland. As it happened, his opponent in the 
nal was another peer, Lord St. Vincent, and a great match they had over 
\irty-six holes. Indeed, they had to extend it beyond the allotted distance, 
ir it was only at the thirty-seventh hole that Lord Lurgan proved successful. 
e is a steady golfer in every department of the game, and he plays from scratch 
the Parliamentary Handicap. The first peer to gain renown in the strenuous 
valry of modern golf was the Earl of Winchilsea, who, in the Amateur Champion- 
‘ip at Sandwich a few years ago, beat Mr. S. Mure Fergusson, Mr. John L. Low 
id other well-known players, and reached the round before the semi-final. 
‘ince that, Lord Dalhousie has won the Parliamentary Tournament from a 
hort handicap, so that, one way and another, the House of Lords might even 
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prove itself to be as strong as the House of Commons—on the links—if there 
were not too many players a side. 
THE YOUNG MAN’S GAME. 

A few weeks ago, an English amateur, in the person of Mr. C. A. Palmer, 
won the Irish Open Championship at the age of fifty-four. An American amateur 
has just secured the United States Open Championship at the age of twenty, 
beating in the course of the struggle Harry Vardon and Edward Ray. To an 
extent there is something in this condition of affairs which indicates the different 
attitudes towards golf in the United Kingdom and the United States. Here 
it is played by boys, but not with the same strenuousness as it is practised by 
youths in America. It is a sedate and solemn game, and, in such a pursuit, we 
are rather prone to expect our boys to keep their places in a position of inferiority 
to their seniors. The young hopefuls of America are encouraged in every way 
to make themselves perfect on the links while they are still at college. That 
is why the amateur championship of the States is usually won by a fellow of 
from nineteen to twenty-six; perhaps, too, it is why there has just been 
produced a hitherto unknown golfer capable of conquering two of the most 
famous of British professionals. If ever we have that long-discussed Britain 
v. America match, it will be strange to see our party, most of whom will be men 
of thirty or even forty, pitted against a collection of beardless youths, each little 
more than twenty years of age. R. E. H. 

MR. FRANCIS OUIMET. 

There are players, as we might think, who would deem that they had rather 
a big job on their hands when they went out to play the best ball of Ray and 
Vardon, but that does not appear to have been at all the view of the situation 
held by this young American amateur of twenty when he fared forth for the 
deciding round of the American Championship. He does not seem to have 
known, or to have shown, a tremor from first to last. With the scores all square, 
all round, at the turn the strain might be thought a trifle severe on the youngster; 
but it was the veterans that broke down under it. Five strokes—no less— 
in the last nine holes did this wonderful young player take off Vardon, and six 
off Ray. Itis perhaps the most extraordinary finish that has ever been known 
in the history of golf. Nor is it likely that there will be any grudging of con- 
gratulation on an achievement so fine. Vardon, with characteristic generosity, 
appears to have been the first to give praise to the young player on his per- 
formance. Let us hope soon to greet him on this side and see his golf for 
ourselves. H. G. H, 


KENNEL 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON JAUNDICE. 

EADING a letter the other week in which a correspondent 
complained of successive outbreaks of jaundice, attended 
with serious results, I set about enquiring further into 
a subject which is of considerable moment to many dog- 
owners throughout the country. In Mr. Henry Gray’s 

exhaustive and able contribution on canine distemper (Hoare’s 
‘““ System of Veterinary Medicine ’’) are some remarks opening up a 
wide field of speculation. Speaking of jaundice associated with 
distemper, the writer observes that “‘ the etiology and pathology 
of this type of distemper require to be investigated. At present it 
does not seem possible to differentiate it from the malarial form of 
jaundice occurring in the dog, as the symptoms and post-mortem 
lesions are similar in both. Indeed, it is permissible to doubt the 
connection between this enzootic form of jaundice and distemper 
until some definite knowledge is forthcoming on the subject.” 
When we hear of several cases occurring in a kennel at the same time 
it makes one wonder if this is not the tick-borne form of the disease, 
cases of which are known to have occurred in France and Italy. 
In response to a request of mine, Mr. Gray has been good enough 
to furnish me with some notes on the disease, which I am sure 
will be of much interest to my readers. ‘‘ The common form of 
jaundice in the dog,”’ he writes, “‘ is of specific origin. Some writers 
attribute it to a special form of distemper, but a quarter of a century’s 
experience in London has caused me to throw grave doubt upon 
that view. Of several thousands of dogs suffering with distemper 
I have never seen but one or two affected with jaundice in London, 
and these few cases were mild and recovered. In the post-mortems 
I have made on dogs sent from the country I have always found 
the lungs more or less congested in a peculiar manner, and the 
gastro-intestinal mucous membrane the seat of catarrh. If dogs 
are destroyed early in the attack, before the disease has got a 
hold on them, the lungs and bowels appear normal, which they would 
not do if they were the cause of the alleged obstructive jaundice. 
Jaundice, however, is only a symptom of some blood disease, 
and the lesions are absolutely identical with those observed in the 
malaria piroplasmosis, redwater or malignant jaundice of dogs seen in 
Europe, Asia and Africa and transmitted by certain varieties of ticks. 
it was, until its true nature was discovered by French veterinary 
surgeons, thought to be a form of distemper. In England I have 
made a few examinations of the blood, but always failed to find 
the piroplasm ; but it is well known that the organism cannot 
always be found unless an inoculation of the blood is made into a 
healthy susceptible dog, when the parasite is generally observed 
‘Ss soon as there is a rise of temperature,” 


NOTES. 


Being anxious to know what steps should be taken to determine 
if canine piroplasmosis exists in this country, I asked Mr. Gray 
where an examination could be made of dead animals, and he replies 
that the matter should be taken up by the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, Camden Town, of which Sir John McFadyean 
is the distinguished principal, or the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. The malarial jaundice being effectually combated by a 
subcutaneous injection of a saturated solution of trypan blue, Mr, 
Gray considers that if British jaundice responded to such a treatment 
it would be reasonable to suppose that the two forms are identical. 
A strong case for further enquiry along these lines is made out from 
a knowledge of the fact that the disease generally appears in sporting 
kennels, the inmates of which largely work in districts where ticks 
(woodlice) abound. The effect of the tick-bite does not follow 
immediately, an interval of a week or more usually clapsing before 
symptoms are manifested. Dogs do not always exhibit a jaundiced 
appearance, many becoming pallid and weak, and a number pass 
red water. Some show catarrhal symptoms similar to those of 
distemper. Mr. Gray adds: ‘‘ Jaundice is a disease of the country, 
not of the town. If distemper and gastro-enteritis were a causc, 
surely it should be prevalent in London. Dog owners should take 
up this question. The Kennel Club and other societies might 
get up a subscription list and approach Sir John McFadyean or 
the Board of Agriculture. It is a question that requires ventila- 


tion, only dog owners as a whole must endeavour to help 
themselves.” 


A PLEA FOR RESEARCH. 

This seems to be a very sensible suggestion. As a matter of 
fact, we are a long-suffering class, with much of the British aptitude 
for grumbling without actually taking vigorous action. Distemper 
is the most glaring case in point. What has been done in the way 
of organised effort to investigate the disease? Independent 
investigators have been at work without receiving much encourage- 
ment, at the most a tepid interest being shown in their proceedings. 
Some years ago the Masters of Foxhounds Association employed 
a bacteriologist to study the question, and the Board of Agriculture 
Commission has been in existence several years without making 
a Report. Meanwhile, the canine community pays a heavy toll 
yearly to the dread disease. I much fear that the majority of us 
are largely indifferent about scientific research in any form, but 
it has got to come. As long ago as 1896 Mr. Gray recorded his 
observations on the post-mortem lesions of the British malignant 
jaundice, before the post-mortem lesions of malarial jaundice had 
been described, and it is striking to note that they are identical 
in the two forms. A. CRoxTON SMITH, 
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RECENT BOOKS. 


SOME 


Bendish: A Study in Prodigality, by Maurice Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 
LORD GEORGE BENDISH is Mr. Hewlett’s name for Lord Byron, 
and the nature of his study will be apparent from the resulting word, 
“ Prodigality.” Undeniably Byron was a prodigal—a prodigal of his material 
as well as his mental resources ; but we doubt if that is a fact so exceptional as 
to justify the title. Harder to explain is the current of rebellious thought which 
passed through the Europe of his day, of which thought he was the interpreter. 
Mr. Hewlett does not care to stir these depths. His roaring egotist of a poet 
might have appeared at any time or under any circumstances, the great cold 
Duke of Devizes (or is it Devices ?) ought without device to have received his 
own name of Wellington, and as pictured is no peculiar product of the time. 
Equally true is this of Tom Moore, Leigh Hunt and the others. We get the 
personalities absolute, not as moulded to suit the times in which they lived. 
Mr. Hewlett is but following the example of Thackeray, and nowhere does his 
style betray closer study of that master of prose. What Thackeray tried to do 
with the Georgian Era, Mr. Hewlett attempts with the reign of William IV. The 
book is entertaining, but unsatisfying. It makes one doubt the possibility of 
welding so many real characters into a work of imagination. When a novelist 
has once conceived the idea of an original character, he naturally invents 
incidents and conversations that will help to round off his creation; but if he 
takes the dramatis persone of a time, his fancy is hedged in by a boundary of 
fact. The language and character of the Great Duke, for instance, are on record, 
and the author's intention must always be brought into conformity with them 
at the risk of failing to enlist the sympathy and convince the judgment of the 
reader. It was yet bolder to attempt the presentation of Lord Byron. Here 
is one of the most extraordinary intellects England has produced joined to a 
singularly strange, self-contradictory character. Mr. Hewlett has caught the 
weak points but missed the greatness of his subject. The book will provoke 
argument and disagreement, but it will be read, It is a fascinating experiment, 
and certain passages of wit and comedy could not be bettered. 


How | Became a Governor, by Sir Ralph Williams, K.C.M.G., with 
map and illustrations. (John Murray.) 

IF Sir Ralph Williams is half so entertaining a companion as the record of his 
life (and there is no reader who will doubt it !) he must have many friends in 
different parts of the world. Not often does it fall to the lot of a reviewer to 
read so entertaining a volume. The majority of novels are dull beside it. And it 
is also much more than entertaining. It is the record of a fine life’s work, and 
there is no Englishman who reads it but will feel proud that he is a fellow country- 
man of the author’s. Sir Ralph has been Governor of Newfoundland, British 
Agent in the Transvaal, Resident Commissioner of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
and Governor-in-Chief of the Windward Islands. Of good Welsh family, he 
went out to Australia as a boy, whence he drifted to South America, returning 
to England after many adventures. His marriage was succeeded by a trip 
to Quebec and various other places, all of which makes entertaining reading. 
The turning point of the author's life came in 1882 after reading Selous’ “ A 
Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa.” This resulted in a voyage to South Africa and 
a trek through then unknown country to the Victoria Falls. There is no space 
here to recount the adventures which befel the author, his wife and little son, 
nor the incidents of their safe return to London. Soon Sir Ralph was off once 
more; this time with the Bechuanaland Expedition. His associations with 
Rhodes, Kruger, De la Rey and Lord Milner make absorbing reading. That 
portion of the book which deals with South Africa, the difficulties and dangers 
which befel the author as British Agent at Pretoria, before the war, and later 
as Resident Commissioner in Bechuanaland is perhaps of the greatest interest, 
though there is not a page in the volume which would have been better omitted. 
Sir Ralph pays a generous tribute to all who worked with him, white men and 
natives, especially to the Basuto police. Some of these latter accompanied him 
on his journey across the Kalahair when on his way to try the gieat Batawana 
case, the most exciting incident in his strenuous career. We leave this chapter 
with a sigh. In the Windward Islands the Governor's dominating personality 
quelled serious riots at St. Lucia, and he left them, not without some regrets, 
for his last official post, the Governor of Newfoundland. Lack of space alone 
prevents fuller comments on this delightful book. Sir Ralph is an Imperialist, 
and he looks at things in a broad-minded, imperial way; his comments are 
shrewd, his criticisms severe but just. It is written with a keen sense of humour. 
Its pen pictures of men now living are vivid and distinct. Those who love a 
tale of adventure will read it ; those who enjoy a laugh will read it ; those who 
wish to study the making of contemporary history will read it ; there are none 
who will not learn something from it. The dedication, ‘‘ To her who has shared 
all my wanderings for thirty-eight years, and who gave her all that I might 
prosper, my wife,” should add to Lady Williams’ pride in her husband. 


The Modelling of Red Deer Heads, including Stalking Records and 
Illustrations of Mounted Heads, by Peter Spicer and Sons. 

THIS is an attractively got-up little volume, containing excellent reproductions 
of the taxidermist’s art. It includes a “ Review of the Stalking Season of r912,” 
by H. Frank Wallace, which has been reprinted by permission of Country 
Lire; a map of the deer forests (though this latter is inferior to that in the 
“ Sportsman's Guide " and is on too small a scale to be effective) ; photographs 
of some well-known heads, including that shot at Ardverikie some years ago, 
we believe by Lord Tankerville, which was sent to Messrs. Spicer to be 
remounted; and instructions for despatching trophies. A list of heads and 
measurements received by the firm in 1912 for mounting is also given, some notes 
on the choice of a rifle, and a short article on the ‘‘ Modern Art of Taxidermy ” 
by Gilbert H. Spicer. We congratulate the firm on an attractive publication 
which will enhance their already high reputation. 

Subsoil, by Charles Marriott. (Hurst and Blackett.) 

IT is improbable that Mr. Charles Marriott will find for Swbso#i as many readers 
as his book deserves. Here is a work of a very fine order; but so elusive and 
subtle is the author’s intention and his manner of conveying that intention, that 
the novel is destined to be appreciated only by the few. Hugh Sutherland is 
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an artist not altogether satisfied with his achievements; he is also a thinker 
and a psychologist. Engaged to Sylvia Bradley, he finds himself in no great 
haste to marry her; nor is she unwilling to await his pleasure in the matter. 
After a period abroad, Sutherland returns to England, only to break to Sylvi. 
his intention of spending some months in Cornwall in the pursuit of his ar! 
Whilc in the West Country he falls in with Loveday Rosewall, a woman wh 

interests him curiously, but for whom he has no tender feelings of which he i 

aware. He returns to London with new ideas simmering within him, and 
under the impulse of an irresistible spirit which he himself but vaguely under 

stands, he begins to set in train a reform in art. His intention is to break dow: 
the barriers between the people and the little self-appointed coterie of admirer 

who would arrogate to themselves the sole powers of appreciation of beauty 

and to simplify art so as to bring it within the intellectual grasp of the multitude 
Very cleverly does Mr. Marriott take us into the mind of his chief character, and 
so closely does he analyse and demonstrate, it may hardly be that there is . 
chance left for the imagination to play with. It is all very intricate, very clever 
and just a little too obscure. 


The Judgment House, by Gilbert Parker. (Methuen.) 

SIR GILBERT PARKER gives us full measure pressed down and running ove 

in The Judgment House. Jasmine Grenfel, at the story’s opening, is the centr 
of interest. Three men are quickly drawn intimately into the problem of her life— 
lan Stafford of the Foreign Office ; Rudyard Byng, a South African millionaire 

and Adrian Fellowes. Practically engaged to the first, Jasmine Grenfel is 
attracted by the personality and millions of Rudyard Byng. The time is that 
of the Jameson Raid, and with the marriage of Jasmine to Byng the scenm 
changes to South Africa. An extremely Gramatic and engrossing story follows 
a story that holds the attention not so much by force of its literary ability a: 
by the certainty with which the action of the plot moves. Here is a novel ful 
of movement and life, sensational, it is true, but marked by such knowledge oi 
character and experience of men and women as must hold the reader fast from 
start to finish. An absorbing book. 


The Garden Without Wallis, by Coningsby Dawson. (William Heine- 
mann.) 
IF this be a first novel it is a remarkable one. There are several excellently 
drawn characters, and the sense of reality is so well conveyed that it is impossible 
not to conclude that in part the tale is autobiographical. Excellently as the 
author has managed the character of Dante Cardover, with his impressionability 
to women, his unsuccess in love affairs, his cleverness mingled with a certain 
spiritual stupidity, the minor actors in the book are the best. There is, for 
instance, Grandmother Cardover who keeps the ship-chandler’s shop in Ransby, 
who glories in her grandson's kinship with the locally great family of Sir Charles 
Evarard, and yet has a certain quiet self-respect of her own which has nothing of 
servility in it nor yet of pretension. Uncle Obadiah Spreckles, too, lives most 
assuredly ; he is what Grandmother Cardover calls a “ spuffler,”” a kind of 
amiable windbag, and yet is to the little lad of the novel’s opening a comrade 
in the true sense. The book is a long one; but there is not a word too many, 
and the impression of reality is so strong that it might be a true narrative we 
are reading, save, possibly, for the incident of Fiesole. This author promises to 
make a name for himself; there are occasional faults in style, but these suggest 
only immaturity ; and the general effect of the book is to leave upon the mind of 
the reader a persuasion that here is true artistic understanding and no ordinary 
capacity to judge the value of material and put it to the best use. 
Richard Furlong, by E. Temple Thurston. (Chapman and Hall.) 
THE charm of such a novel as Richard Furlong lies more particularly in the 
attitude of mind of the writer than in any quality with which his characters 
are invested. It is impossible not to be interested in, or feel sympathy with, 
the whole of his gallery of portraits, big and small; and this in spite of any 
unpleasing features betrayed to us by their creator. As a matter of fact, the 
halo of a delightfully sentimental romance is the common property of them all. 
We do not cavil against this eminently successful mode of treatment ; we can 
predict that it might cloy in any other author; in Mr. E. Temple Thurston we 
accept it with ready gratitude. After all, there is romance in the world, if you 
are on the look-out for it ; there is philanthropy, too. Mr. Thurston’s Richard 
Furlong is a very fortunate young man; when all is said and done, besides, 
there is a very wholesome moral. The story of his cheery uphill fight against 
odds, his misfortunes and disappointments, and his love for Constance Baldwin, 
makes for comfortable reading and a pleasing agreement with the excellent 
Dr. Pangloss that “ all’s for the best in this best of best possible worlds ! ” 
Horace Blake, by Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. (Hutchinson.) 
IT is possible that had Mrs. Wilfrid Ward condensed certain parts of an extremely 
clever novel, in which she has devoted herself to giving us a close study of a 
dramatic genius, our interest in her subject would not have wavered from time 
to time. Excellent as the study is—and there is a thoroughness and forcible 
grip in Mrs. Wilfrid Ward's attack on qualities in Horace Blake that repel, as 
well as a delightful sympathy with and understanding of those that attract— 
there are moments when the temptation to allow our boredom to master us 
almost overcomes our real admiration for the courage that has prompted the 
engrossing task. The first part of the book is the best; the two that follow, 
treating, as they do, with the period after Blake’s death, are in a sense something 
of an anti-climax. It may be argued that they were necessary to amplify the 
impression of the dramatist’s personality in its effect upon the two lives that 
came most under its direct control ; that may be so, but the first part of the story, 
where Horace Blake’s individuality is so clearly and ably indicated, is intel- 
lectually far in advance of the faintly sketched love-story of Trix Blake and 
Stephen Tempest, and the disputations concerning the dramatist’s biography 
which bring the novel to its unsatisfactory end. The author is a writer o! 
penetration, and—again returning particularly to the first part of the book— 
her Kate Blake, the dramatist’s wife, is an admirable, intuitive portrait of a 
woman whose finer sensibilities have suffered through her sp‘ritual subjugation 
to an individuality of a fibre so antipathetic to her own. 
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OCTOBER THE FIRST. 

EFORE our next issue appears the legalised date for 
the commencement of pheasant-shooting will have 
come and gone, but the glamour attaching to ‘‘ The 
Twelfth’ and ‘ The First’’ for grouse and partridge 
does not hold for the first of October with the 

phe. sant. Apart from other considerations the foliage at this 
date rarely, if ever, permits of covert shooting, and we are quite 
safe in saying that the “ lordly pheasant ”’ will be, to all intents 
and purposes, immune from the gunner for at least six wecks. 
At  .e same time is is satisfactory to be able to record that the 
com. 1g season promises to be a bumper ’”’; wild pheasants have 
don well and we have heard of no serious trouble with hand- 
rear 1 birds. Fruits and berries are abundant and the main anxiety 
of tue keeper during the next few weeks will be the straying 
pro; snsity of the birds. A regular time for feeding is of the utmost 
imp rtance, and the selection of the place for feeding deserves more 
atte. tion than it usually receives from nine keepers out of ten. 
“PHEASANTS AND COVERT SHOOTING.”’ 

‘aptain Aymer Maxwell’s book bearing this title is at the 

mon ient of writing in the hands of a reviewer. Captain Maxwell 
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to consist of blaeberry stalks and buds, and the writer points out 
that this percentage is misleading because many of the birds 
examined came from districts where there was no blaeberry for 
them, and that birds from a blaeberry district would show a far 
higher percentage. I have never worked out the percentage, but 
I am quite sure that even in December blaeberry would be nearly 
fifty per cent. of the contents of the crops of a large number of 
birds on this moor.” 
COMMENTS ON THE BLAEBERRY QUESTION. 

It is rather to be regretted that the birds from the blaeberry 
districts were not separated from the others in the schedule of 
results, as obtained by the examiners for the Grouse Disease Com- 
mission, of the contents of the crops. Probably the fifty per cent, 
suggested by our correspondent is not at all above the mark. The 
testimony which he bears to the value of the blaeberry as a grouse 
food is the more important because his moor is situated at a high 
elevation, and it is, as a rule, on the high moors that the grouse 
suffered most heavy losses this season, owing to the poorness of 
the heather last year and to the evil conditions of the weather. 
It is not a little curious that in such a bad year generally for grouse 
he should find his young birds above the average in weight. With 


A PEN OF PURE-BRED MONGOLIANS. 


is a contributor to our pages, and will be remembered as the author 
of ** Partridges and Partridge Manors,” which has deservedly found 
its place on the bookshelves of shooting men; the newly-issucd 
volume will be dealt with at some length in our next issue. 

THE BLAEBERRY AS FOOD FOR GROUSE. 

\ CORRESPONDENT writes to us from Perthshire with regard to 
some letters in the paper as to grouse feeding on the blaeberry : “‘ I 
ha\« been much interested in your correspondence and remarks about 
the blaeberry in Country Lire. We havea large quantity of it here, 
anc this is about the only moor in the district where grouse have 
noi Jone so very badly. I have not thought it wise to shoot very 
ma'y, but I have a good stock left, with a good proportion of 
fine healthy young birds, which are of better average weight than 
in rost years. In the next valley there is another moor which 
qui stands out from its neighbours, and that also has a large 
qua. tity of blaeberry onit. I note that Mr. Rimington Wilson, in his 
lette:, remarks that the crop of berries nowadays with him is usually 
sme’, but I think it is the stalks and buds that do the good to the 
bird. in the winter months, when the heather is like chips of dry 
wor It is stated in the Grouse Disease Commission’s Report that, 
out ft a large number of birds examined in the winter months, 
ten o fifteen per cent. of the contents of their crops was found 


regard to the lack, or the decrease, of berries on the blaeberry, 
as noted by Mr. Rimington Wilson, it is probable indeed that it is 
not the fruit of the plant which is the valuable grouse food. At 
the same time it cannot be thought that the diminishing berry 
crop augurs very well for the future of the plant itself on that moor, 
But this diminution Mr. Wilson, it may be remembered, was 
inclined to ascribe to local conditions—the smoke from Sheffield, 
It is not said that there is any general decrease in the yield of the 
fruit. With the increasing appreciation of the value of the blaeberry 
for grouse, the letter in which a mode of stocking or restocking with 
the plant is given will be read with the greater interest. 
MORE STUDY OF THE FOOD OF GROUSE NEEDED. 

The truth is that in spite of the valuable work done by the Grouse 
Dissase Commission, we may still be grateful for more information 
about the chief food of the grouse in the varied conditions in which we 
findhim. We should like to know, for instance, on what the grouse 
mainly feed that live on the white grass hills where there is vir- 
tually no heather. It is a subject which might perhaps be usefully 
studied by Mr. Wormald or another of those who have succeeded 
in keeping grouse in a healthy state in captivity. We should be 
very glad to know of some plant which could be transplanted 
freely, or would grow readily, in a mountain soil, from seed, and on 
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which grouse might be fed. Recent circumstances have shown 
us that it is useful, in a bad heather year, to have some other food 
plant on which the birds might fall back. But there is still a good 
deal that might be learnt if owners of moors, especially on hills 
where there is little heather, would instruct their keepers to examine 
and record the contents of the crops of the birds, as they found 
time. It is very likely that the results would give us some 
valuable hints. 
ACHNACARRY. 

Deer-stalkers will learn with very genuine regret of the serious 
illness of Mr. Weir, which prevents him, for the first time for very 
many a year, from firing a shot on his forest of Achnacarry. Mr. Weir 
is a fine type of the old Scottish sportsman, and only last season, 
at the age of seventy-six, killed a round dozen of stags to his own 
rifle. It must be the hope of all good sportsmen, whether knowing 
him personally or not, that he may still be able to follow again 
the sport that he loves so much. In the meantime it is possible 
that stalkers in the forests round about Achnacarry may be conscious 
of a less unselfish regret, as well, regarding Mr. Weir's illness, for 
the stags and hinds very soon find out a sanctuary in which they 
can rest undisturbed and will resort to it from all the hills around. 
At present, so far as we are informed, not a shot has been fired this 
season on Achnacarry. 


FIRING “INTO THE BROWN.”’ 

Doubtless there is scarcely an offence more gross in the whole 
code of the shooter’s etiquette than that of “ firing into the brown 
of a covey,”’ whether of partridges or of grouse. It is only a little 
less reprehensible than firing into the next butt. But there do 
arise occasions, as a correspondent writes to suggest, when this 
firing into the brown is almost necessary. Such a case arises when 
it has become essential, towards the end of the season, for the good 
of the moor, that as many grouse as possible should be killed off, 
so that too large a stock shall not be left, with all the probable 
consequence of heavy mortality from what is called “ grouse 
disease "’ in the following spring. What our correspondent specially 
writes to say is that when the painful necessity does arise of firing 
into a covey or a pack—and it is the latter and larger congregation 
in which -we shall be by far more likely to see the birds coming 
over the guns late on in the season—the other normal rules of 
shooting are not suspended because of the exceptional nature 
of these cases, but that it is just as necessary to “ hold well ahead ” 
of a covey as of a single bird. The result of a careless aim at, 
instead of ahead of, the brown of a coming covey is certain to result 
in no more addition to the bag or reduction of the numbers on the 
ground than is effected by the peppering of one or two of the last 
birds of the lot. If a charge is really to be poured into the “ brown ”’ 
of a covey and to take its due victims, the gun must be pointed, 
ahead of that spot just as if the brown spot were a single bird. 
Of course, this is obvious once it is stated, but the art of firing 
into the brown is not one in which the self-respecting shooter 
is likely to take very great pride. Indeed, it is only with something 
like a sense of shame that one can bring oneself to write of it. 


A LATE STALKING SEASON. 
OWEVER mild the spring, however early the young grass, 
H stags are bound to suffer after a bad winter. A _ hard 
winter with snow and frost tries them severely, but 
continuous wet much more so. The poor beasts never have a dry 
bed nor dry skins, and when these conditions continue week after 
week, month after month, the mortality is enormous. Such a 
winter was that of 1912-13, and most stalkers agree that the “ ruddy 
herds,” as I saw them named the other day, have not passed through 
such distressing conditions for years. In many districts, if not 
the majority, it is the yearling calves and small stags, with the 
old, worn-out beasts of both sexes, which suffered most. Nor from 
an economic point of view is this to be deplored. Most forests 
carry far too heavy a stock. It is not every landlord who allows 
his tenant to kill “ rubbish ”’ (even though the heads be sent in at 
the end of the season) in addition to the limit. Personally, I cannot 
see the objection to sucha plan. It should, of course, rest with the 
stalker to define the meaning of the term, and if he is not a capable 
judge he is not fit to hold his position. I should like to see some 
such arrangement included in the lease of every forest, with a penalty 
for its abuse. 

In those forests where artificial feeding is practised, the deer 
doubtless came through the winter better than elsewhere, and it 
is from such places that the good heads will come during the present 
season. I heard several remarks as to the early grass and the im- 
proving condition of the deer ; but however much they may improve, 
it is unlikely that there will be many really first-class heads. Stags 
are very late in cleaning. <A friend of mine who was stalking last 
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week in Ross-shire tells me that all the big stags were still in velvet 
Further north I saw many myself in this condition, and seeing tha; 
we are now well towards the end of September, the small number 
comparatively speaking, of stags killed is remarkable. 

There still exists a good deal of controversy with regard to 
artificial feeding, especially among old stalkers. ‘‘ Ach!”’ saiq 
one, with an expression of disgust, “‘ yon are no staags. They 
arre hot-house plants!” Excessive feeding is bad. There cay 
be no guarantee that it will be the stags that one desires to have it that 
really do get it. Just sufficient to enable the deer to get throug) 
the winter in good condition is what is needed. The stags they 
start on their period of horn growth with no leeway to make up 
the nourishment which the early grass affords them is utilis« | jn 
their horns instead of their bodies, and in the autumn their owner 
reaps his reward. 

One paper stated that “‘ stalking would be general” a month 
ago. This it most certainly was not, unless killing a few b: asts 
for the larder can be considered general. Bad weather and _ nist 
have interfered with sport during the past few days, but by the im, 
these lines are in print the number of stags already killed wil) 
probably be doubled. So far the best heads I have seen are -om 
North Uist and a very nice eleven-pointer killed by Colonel C_ irke 
in Fasnakyle. The lower points were really fine. Some h avy 
stags have been killed at Ardnamurchan. I see that the 
mortality at Glenveagh, Ireland, is only put at 2 per « -nt 
in spite of the hard winter. Stags here clean earlier than in ¢ :ot- 
land, and some very heavy beasts have already been killed in- 
cluding one of 22st. 7lb., the third heaviest shot in this forest, w sich 
is, of course, enclosed. FRANK WALLACE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
INBREEDING AMONG GROUSE. 

Sir,—I was obliged to come South and leave my “ dogging "’ moor | fore 
the end of the season. Owing to the drought the hill was very dry, an ab» ‘ne 
of dew and no scent. I had difficulty, therefore, in finding the grouse, of w iich, 
nevertheless, I am sure there was a good average stock. There was no si, 1 oj 
disease. Since my return my keeper has written to me, and his letter con ains 
some points which may be of interest : “‘ The grouse are very strongnow. ©. the 
five brace of cocks I killed, half were young. I saw two coveys that hav not 
a hen but the mother bird. I had ‘ Grouse’ (a young Gordon setter) out two cays, 
and nearly every bird I saw was a cock. This means inbreeding. We cai sec 
that in poultry, and I would certainly take it that other birds are the sime 
Say I got new blood in my hens now, I can count on half or two-thirds of ‘heir 
chicks being pullets, whereas Campbell, near by, gets quite the reverse. Let 
me try a few new hens again. Last year there was a pair of eagles quartering 
the ground and the new hens fled. It is not that the eagles often kill a grouse, but 
they drive them. You saw this in the mill strath—a pair of eagles low down 
near the heather and grouse flying high, scared to death. About the marking 
of hens. I know people who sell hens are against it, but they might have their 
own reasons. Still, it may do harm. Put a band of tin on a dog’s leg and ly 
will not wait till he gets it off, and a wild bird would feel more uncomfortable.’ 
Is it the case that “ inbreeding " leads to an undue proportion of the male sex? 
Is inbreeding a likely condition on a grouse moor? I am puzzled about this 
In winter, when snow is about and high winds prevail, one may see on a moor 
open spaces, heather and grass, large tracts, blown clear of snow and crowded 
with grouse. Many of these are said to be (it cannot be proven) migrants from 
adjoining high ground, and keepers have assured me that these visitors must 
mix and stay, especially if they find feed and shelter suitable. The habits ot 
grouse families are not known to me. Do the members of coveys breed among 
themselves, or do coveys mix with other coveys in the winter ? The latter theory 
has hitherto been mine. Of course, I shall be told that the cure for interbreeding 
and for excess of cocks is “ driving,” but the nature of the particular moor and 
the general conditions prohibit “ driving.” We have to put up with the loss 
of photographs of the party in picturesque attitudes in the butts. As for the 
golden eagle, stalker and forester friends of mine assert vehemently that eagles 
do not kill grouse, as peregrine falcons undoubtedly do. For want of proo! 
to the contrary I concede the point, but I contend with confidence that a pair 
of eagles will strip a beat of grouse without killing a single bird. I have watched 
the operation. I have seen a pair of eagles fifty feet over the heather, and watched 
grouse two hundred feet up flying for their lives. That suits the forester, wh» 
wants no grouse to interfere with his stalk. A sheep-farmer friend of mine, 
who has lost forty lambs from foxes and eagles, takes a different view. Tl 
notion that the golden eagle is in danger of extinction would amuse a resident! 
in the North. I saw a covey of five not long ago.—H1Lt Man. 


SENSE OF SMELL IN WILDFOWL. 

Sir,—In one of your recent issues you quote Peter Hawker on the sense 
of smell and foolishness of approaching wildfowl down-wind, owing to their 
ability to pick up one’s scent. Personally, I have found their sense of smell 
in a fair breeze to half a gale to be nil ; their sense of hearing is acute. |! you 
want a typical instance, ten wild geese pitched about fifty yards down-wind ©! 
me and fed up to within ten yards of me, and a week later I crawled in along 4 
shallow depression until I was within thirty yards of the centre of a scattered 
flock of geese, and lay there up-wind of them for over twenty minutes. Wit! 
widgeon feeding on the water edge I recently crawled along through rushes 
with wind blowing straight from me to them, until I had got to about the! iddk 
of them and not a move. Lastly, I experimented on three wild swans, whi! 
I did not want, and they never winded me when within fifteen yards nd 4 
nice gentle breeze blowing. They heard me strike a match, though, quick 
enough.—M. 
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RANDOM COMMENT. 


HE announcement of the discovery of a new precess for 
manufacturing motor spirit, made two or three weeks 
ago in the name of the Petrol Substitutes Committee, has 
given rise toa great deal of adverse comment. Glowing 
accounts of the invention appeared i: nearly all the news- 

papers of the kingdom and were largely copied by the continental 
press, and many people, not unnaturally, seem to have gathered 
the impression that the committee itself, was going into business 
and was about to place 40,000,000 gallons of motor spirit annually 
on the English market at a very cheap rate. It now appears that 
the announcement was made without the authority or knowledge 
of the company owning the process, and embodied statements, as 
to the raw material used and the price of the spirit, which the pro- 
prietors are not prepared to endorse. The process itself, though 
possibly a promising one, has not yet advanced beyond the laboratory 
stage, and merely represents one of the many efforts now being 
made by scientists to produce by means of “ cracking’’ or 
Similar methods a large percentage of light spirit from crude 
petroleum or 
other heavy oils. 
For the 
moment the 
future of the new 
process is a 
matter of little 
importance tothe 
motorist. What 
does concern him 
is the position 
of the Petrol 
Substitutes Com- 
mittee and the 
proper super- 
vision of the 
public announce- 
ments made in its 
name. Composed 
of representatives 
of the three 
leading motoring 
organisations, 
and formed for 
the purpose of in- 
vestigating the 
possibilities of 
benzol and other 
substitutes for 
petrol, it is essen- 
tially an official 
body whose com- 
munications to 
the Press should 
be of a strictly 
guarded and 
mpartial 
character. After 
many months of 
silence, broken 
only by the issue 
of a short but 
useful pamphlet 
on the use of 
benzol as a motor 
fuel, it startles 
the world with an 
announcement 


which amounts to FAMILIARITY 


of several processes which, it is hoped, will shortly reach 
commercial stage. 

Whoever was responsible for this false step, it is fai 
clear that the prestige of the committee has been grea 
diminished. The public will have lost faith in the accura 
and official character of its pronouncements, while inventors a 
proprietors of rival processes will not unnaturally hesitate to rev 
their secrets to a body whose communications to the Press are ; 
to be of such an indiscreect character. I think that the Ro 
Automobile Club, the Automobile Association and the Society 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders would be well advised 
dissolve their joint committee, whose real usefulness has alwa 
been open to question. Motorists hardly require any furt! 
information as to the possibilities of ordinary benzol. When 
new spirit of good quality and reasonable in price is placed on 
market, the motoring public will quickly learn of its existen 
and rush to use it without any encouragement from the jo: 
committee. Indeed, the demand for a satisfactory fuel at, s: 
a shilling or o 
shilling and tw 
pence per gall: 
would be f 
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appreciated by 
those who have 
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. HE WOLSELEY car continues to maintain its 
high place in the favour of those who are pre- 

pared to pay for absolute reliability, ease in running, 
and economy in fuel and upkeep charges. The policy 
pursued has been to produce work which will meet the most 
exacting demands.” — Engineering. 
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rim enables a tire to be changed without exertion in a few 
minutes. It is not uncommon for a car nowadays to run for several 
thousand miles, or, say, four or five months, without a single stop 
on the road for tires, and if economy is of less account than absolute 
reliability, and covers and tubes are changed without wearing them 
to destruction, one might run for a year or more without a puncture 
or burst. 

Occasionally, however, there comes a spell of bad luck, and 
this is most likely to happen when motoring on the Continent. 
On tour a car is generally loaded to its fullest capacity with passen- 
gers and luggage, and the long, straight, level stretches of road in 
France particularly are an incentive to prolonged high speeds which 
few drivers can resist but which quickly leave their mark on the 
tires. If one wants to be free from tire trouble when touring abroad 
it is almost essential to start with new or nearly new covers and 
tubes, and leave behind for home consumption those which have 
passed their prime. I believe that it is economical in the long run 
to adopt this plan, as a cover which would be good for several 
hundred miles in ordinary everyday use will often give out in a 
day or two when subjected to the extra strain of foreign touring. 
Of course, covers are as easy to obtain abroad as in this country, 
but if much time is spent in tire replacements or repairs when on 
tour, there is little chance, in my experience, of the coachwork 
and the chassis receiving their proper share of attention. 

The system adopted by the petrol companies and dealers 
in England of fixing one retail price for practically the entire country 
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in the winter months, as darkness sets in rapidly as soon as the sun 
is below the horizon. The sensible man lights up before the traffic 
becomes difficult to distinguish, but a large number of drivers and 
bicyclists cling to the letter of the law and defer to the last possible 
moment the lighting of their lamps. In years to come the absurdi- 
ties of our existing highway laws may be removed, but in the 
meantime the danger which ensues from making the legal lighting-up 
time an hour after sunset irrespective of the time of year can only 
be lessenéd by road users regarding it as a point of honour to light 
their lamps the moment they are required in the interests of genera! 
safety. Motorists in particular should set a good example in the 
matter, and possibly something could be done to encourage ear!y 
lighting by the big motoring and cycling organisations. T)¢ 
horse driver, particularly of the van and cart class, is probab'y 
beyond hope until the law itself is able to enforce commo: - 
sense methods. CELER. 


THE THREE-LITRE RACE. 
THE annual contest for the cup offered by the French sporti: » 
newspaper /’Auto took place on Sunday last, and resulted in a 
decisive win for the firm of Peugeot. Seventeen cars took pa t 
in the race, which was held near Boulogne over a circuit whi: | 
had to be covered twelve times, making a total distance | { 
386 miles. Last year Sunbeam cars finished first, second ar:| 
third, and secured the team prize as well; but on this occasic ; 
the firm had to be content with third place and the loss of the tea ) 


A ROLLS-ROYCE IN RICHMOND PARK. 


certainly hasits advantages. Noone at home dreams of paying more 
than 1s. 9d. a gallon for first grade spirit, except perhaps in very 
remote districts, whereas abroad the price varies almost from village 
to village, apart altogether from the octroi duty which petrol has 
to pay in the towns. At the present moment the price in the North 
of France seems to vary from 2fr. 40c. to 2fr. 60c. per bidon, the 
latter figure being a usual one in the towns. I have seen it quoted 
as low as 2fr. 30c. in the country, and have been asked as much as 
2fr. 75c. in hotel garages, where the man in charge usually adds to 
the current local price a couple of sous per bidon for himself. 
A bidon contains five litres, or, roughly, one gallon and a tenth, 
so that if one pays 2fr. 45c. for a French can of petrol one is being 
charged practically the same price per gallon as in England. 

As the days shorten and the evening twilight follows more 
quickly on the setting of the sun, attention is once more being drawn 
to the absurdity of our lighting regulations. Whether it is mid- 
summer or mid-winter, and whether the sky is clear or overcast, 
the time for lighting one’s lamps, as fixed by law, is one hour after 
sunset. Of course, every road user knows that in the summer 
even in the South of England, lamps are sometimes not required till 
long after the legal lighting-up time, and that in the far North daylight 
is practically continuous for several weeks in the year. On the 
other hand, an hour after sunset is much too late to light one’s lamps 


prize, as only one of their three cars finished the course. This 
result was undoubtedly influenced by the difficult nature of the 
course, which was very slippery owing to rain and, unlike 
most racing circuits, indifferently kept. Goux and Boillot, the 
famous Peugeot drivers, led the field from the start, although 
Mr. K. Lee-Guinness, who handled one of the Sunbeams witli 
the greatest dash and skill, held the second place in the seventh, 
eighth, ninth and tenth laps, and was only passed again by Goux 
in the penultimate round. Boillot, the winner, covered the course 
in 6hr. 7min. 4osec., equivalent to a speed of 64} miles. Goux 
was second, 7min. 23sec. slower; Guinness third, 3min. 47sec. 
behind Goux ; Hancock on a Vauxhall fourth; and Rigal on the 
third Peugeot fifth. The English cars used Dunlop tires, and thie 
Peugeots Pirellis and Rudge-Whitworth detachable wire wheels. 
THE 1914 MODEL CADILLAC. 

The Cadillac firm in the past have been responsible for some 
startling innovations in car design, and the details of their 1914 moc el 
are likely to excite even greater interest than the combined igniticn, 
lighting and engine-starting system introduced two years a;°. 
The leading feature of the new car is a double direct drive combin>d 
with a three-speed gear-box giving six variations in gear ra io 
in all. The two direct drives are obtained by two pairs of be el 


gears, an old idea reintroduced in a practical and satisfactc-y 
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The opinion of the Benz Owner 
“I have recently overhauled the (Benz) Car, and must inform you that, for my 
part, it is the finest workmanship in any engine I have had dealings with. Also 
that I have found no part of the car showing the least sign of wear.” 
(Original may be seen at the Brompton Motor Co.'s Office.) 
CARS NOW READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 

12-20 h.p. Single Landaulet, painted blue, upholstered 15-25 h.p. Limousine Landaulet, painted blue, uphol- 
in blue leather and grey corded cloth. stered in blue leather and grey corded cloth. 
12-20 h.p. Torpedo, painted blue, upholstered in 28-35 h.p. Limousine Landaulet, painted blue, uphol 
blue leather. stered in blue leather and grey corded cloth. 
12-20 h.p. Torpedo, painted green, upholstered in 38-60 h.p. Torpedo, painted mole grey, upholstered 

green leather. in green leather. 
Sole Concessionnaires in the United Kingdom: 
Telephone : h B M C d Telegramis : 
The Brompton Motor Co., Ltd. 
(4 lines). London.” 
78, 80, 82, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. . 
Repair Works: Sherland Road, Twickenham. 
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Car comfort is essential to the complete enjoyment 
of motoring. Cole bodies are of easiest comfort ; 
always original in design, graceful in appearance, 
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and luxurious in finish, our first and last considera- 
tion is for the utmost comfort of the occupants. 


These features are very evident in our COUPE CAB- 
RIOLET illustrated above, now in popular demand. 
It possesses all the appearance of a smart two-seater, 
and yet is roomy enough to seat four comfortably. 
Fitted with patent head. Ideal for owner-drivers. 


| Agents for VAUXHALL, MORS, 
| VALVELESS and SAVA CARS. 


Wm. Cole & Sons, Ltd., 
92, High Hammersmith Road, 


Kensington, 
“Phones: W A 833. Hammersmith 1413. 


TORPEDO and FLUSH-SIDED 


LIMOUSINES and 
LANDAULETTES 


[wrurious Blegance | 


36-38,PECKHAM RD.,LONDON, S.E. 


and Branches. 


) Telegrams—" Linchpin, London.” 
7 Te!epho 1e— 3760 Hop 2 lines). Largest Motor Works in London. 
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manner, and the change from one to the other is effected electrically, 
the driver merely touching a switch and depressing his clutch 
pedal. The gear-box changes are operated in the usual manner 
by a hand-lever. It is easy to believe that the two direct drives 
must add materially to the pleasure of driving, as both are silent 
in operation, and recourse to the change speed lever should seldom 


A WELL-EQUIPPED DASHBOARD BY WILLIAM COLE 


From -lejt to right the fittings consist of C.A.V. switchboard, clock, oil gauge, petro! tank 
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of traffic and gradient with an engine as flexible as the Cadilla 
The new gear change system by no means exhausts the interesting 
features to be seen on the latest model. A distinct novelty jx 
the electric device for heating the petrol in the carburettor so a 
to facilitate starting in cold weather. The standard equipment 
which is unusually complete, includes a power tire pump, ele: tri 
lamps and headlights, electric horp 
petrol gauge, an illuminated speed. 
ometer fitted into the dashboard, anq 
electric self-starter. 
ITEMS. 

We are informed that the | rice 
of the Standard light car will be 
raised from {185 to {195 {fom 
October 1st. The car will not }y 
altered in any way for next seas jn’s 
deliveries. 

Sixty-nine first prizes and jal 
awards have been won in competi ‘on 
this season by Vauxhall cars. 

Hurtu cars for next season jl! 
continue to be manufactured in wo 
light models of to h.p. and 14 p 
respectively. The alterations for + j1, 
include a four-speed gear-box, ci nk 
case and gear-box of unit const uc- 
tion, longer wheel-base and _ lo: 
springs. The prices of the two mo els 
will remain the same as at pres nt. 
AND SONS. Hurtu cars are sold in this cow try 
by the Ariel and General Rep. ‘rs, 


filler, petrol gauge, gradometer, advance and retard control, swiich, benzol gauge, benzol tank Limited. 


filler, Klaxon switch and speedometer. 


be necessary. On the higher of the two direct gezrs the ratio 
is 2°5 to 1, which gives a car speed of thirty miles an hour with the 
engine running at 7oo revolutions. On the lower gear the ratio 
is 3°66 to 1, which reduces the speed of the car to twenty-one miles 
an hour with the engine running at the same number of revolutions. 
These two gears should, therefore, suffice for all normal conditions 


The Dunlop 200-guinea Challi ig: 

Cup has been won by a Talbot «ar 

in the Rosslare Speed Trials. The trials were run in 9 wur 

classes, according to size, or rather horse-power, and in all 

the three larger classes the Talbots were successful, 1 ius 

securing three gold medals as well as the cup. This i a 

perpetual trophy, and the present occasion marks the third 
Talbot win. 


ON GOLF LINKS, APPLEBY. 


| (REG 


The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Aston Cross, Birmingham ; 
and 14, Regent Street, London, S.W. Paris: 4. Rue «lu 
Colonel! Moll. Berlin: S.W., 13, Alexandrinenstrasse, 110. 


DUNLOP TYRES 


AND“V" GOLF BALLS 


Both champions for long distance driving 
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ilk EXT week 


in 


these 

columns 
sha.| be provided with a great deal to say on the subject of furs in 
gen ral. Meanwhile, | have for your delectation a special model 
commandeered at that premiére peltry establishment, Révillon 
Fr. es, Regent Street. At least, that is the London depot; but 
there is a still more important branch in Paris, and what these great 
autiorities do not know on the subject is not worth a moment’s 
consideration. As pioneers of many modes in their own particular 
line of country, they are, naturally, eagerly requisitioned on all 
sides for information; thus, to paraphrase the old Lancashire 
saying, ‘‘ What Révillon Fréres think to-day, others think and accept 
to-morrow.” 

While fully recognising the yearly increasing demand for the 
more moderately priced furs, such as seal musquash, consequent 
on the rapid changes of fashion, Révillon Fréres always maintain 
a large stock of the finer-class skins—sealskin, sable, chinchilla, 
etc. As accepted connoisseurs, one readily understands how en- 
grossing it is for them to handle the best. They are showing, for 
example, many of their new season’s models in real sealskin, as is 
the case with the one pictured. The fashioning of this manteau 
is very typical of what is worn, with its extreme width across the 
top, gradually tapering off to an elegant slimness, and nipped in 
appearance at the base, while the insistent vogue for the mingling 
of furs is supplied in a trimming of pure white ermine. A careful 
study of the sketch will, however, be far more illuminative than 
any words of description, and note should be taken of the ermine 
muff, a great soft French pancake-shaped thing, with two rows of 
long real tails, arranged in a slight curve about the base. 

Muffs—we have the word of Révillon—are to be larger than 
ever, but more varied in shape, and it is likewise significant that 
the firm speak confidently of the boom in foxes, headed, for the 
moment, anyway, by the red variety. ‘The firm’s selection of these 
latter, however, are of a singularly choice order, special attention 
being given to perfection of colouring and markings. As the season 
advances, the public will learn how vast a difference there is between 
the really fine foxskins, such as Révillon only touch, and the vast 
quantities of inferior qualities. Again, with a house of such prestige 
the beautiful black fox seductions, with their wonderful sombre 
lights and shades, due to the texture of the hairs, are all picked 
Arctic skins and not American red fox. And therein lies the 
secret of the cheap fox sets that are flooding the market, and which 
are of such ephemeral service. It is a liberal education to merely 
wander through these salons in Regent Street and note the beautiful 
models, the wraps, mostly tending to the peg-top line, full and wide 
across the shoulders, with slight draperies about the hips, a treat- 
ment particually noticeable in the case of printed velvet and 
brocade evening cloaks which are trimmed with fur. Some of the 
pristed velvets employed are of the most voyant—indeed, almost 
fla’: boyant—colourings and designs, either a floral mass or some 
co!.ventional pattern carried out in a sharp contrast to the accom- 
pa: ying ground. And it is not difficult to imagine what a magni- 
fic. \t foil these stuffs provide to such rich pelts as sable, marten, 
tog ther with the more delicate chinchilla. A propos of the latter, 
Re. llon make no secret of the rapidly declining dearth of these 
ski. and the probable subsequent extinction of the tiny animal. 
Fu: iermore, those in quest of sables should lose no time in coming 
to decision. The advance in price is already appreciable, owing 
to + Russian Imperial ordinance prohibiting the trapping of any 
mo: sables until October, 1916. 
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Respecting fur sets the authorities are equally favouring 
extravagantly wide stoles and small neck cravats, but are firm 
as to the mammoth muff accompanying both. For the little neck 
adjunct ermine is in great request, and Révillon’s collection of this 
pelt is unrivalled, alike in quality and quantity. 

Indifference to the fineness of the opportunity provided by 


the stage in emphasising the trend of fashion is a poor attitude 


FUR COAT SKETCHED AT MESSRS. REVILLON 
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to take up in these days. That in a large number of instances 
the dresses are altogether out of harmony with the piece has nothing 
whatever to do with the case. The couturiéres who count have the 
stage as the scene of action in their grasp, and one, held in high 
esteem, has made the very most of her opportunity with Miss Marie 
Tempest in ‘‘ Mary Goes First,’’ the new play at the Playhouse. 
Whether even so vivid a leader as little Mrs. Whichello would, 
in a small provincial place—where .the conversation necessarily 
revolves around small local matters—have dared to wear such 
ultra modes as have been allotted to her will doubtless provide 
food for much discussion. From Miss Tempest’s first appearance 
in a black chiffon velvet evening toilette, with its slit-up skirt, 
mermaid’s-tail train and almost imperceptible corsage, we realised 
we were in for a Comedy in Clothes, spelt with a capital ‘‘ C.” 
Quick, impatient, restless movements are the essence of the charac- 
ter, and with one single exception Miss Tempest is hobbled hopelessly 


NEW SPORTS COATS AT MESSRS. GORRINGE’S. 


and irretrievably. The exception is a dream of a dress, carried 
out in pewter grey ; for the finely plissé skirt there is used some soft, 
silky fabric, that has a curious wet, silvery appearance, over which 
falls a short tunic of grey ninon, the slight fulness at the hem drawn 
into a border of dark brown fur, a dainty corsage of the trans- 
parency being likewise trimmed with fur, and the V-shaped 
décolletage, outlined with the filmiest of white tulle frills, an appre- 
ciably wide affair that looks as though a zephyr would blow it 
to the four winds of heaven. With this gown there goes such an 
elegant wrap, half coat, half cloak, of the satin trimmed with brown 
fur. Velvet, again, is employed for another chic walking dress 
in a beautiful Nattier shade, completed by a vague, indefinite 
coatee of tilleul satin, brocaded with an exquisite floral design in 
natural colourings and bordered with dark brown fur, Miss Tempest 
wearing with this an amazing but, to her, very becoming hat, 
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all tilleul ostrich feather, a single plume sweeping right across the 
front, the stem concealed by a dark line of velvet. 

To Miss Margaret Brihling are allotted some fascinating frocks, 
much simpler in character, and consequently, if it is permissible 
to say so, more attractive. A wine-coloured velvet walking 
costume strikes a supremely attractive note, the Russian type of 
coat closing right up to the throat with a trimming of brown fur. 
In the fashionable shade of sulphur, some rough-surfaced materia] 
was responsible for another suit worn by this young actres 
wonderfully treated scheme, commencing with a skirt all shayeq 
volants from hem to waist and completed by a short, perfe ‘ly 
straight, cut-away coatee. There was both character and ch: -m 
in this confection, and Miss Margaret Briihling, or those respons’ le 
for the dressing of the part, may be heartily congratulated on he 
achievement of a real success. 

That great and drastic changes are ruffling the calm of he 
sports coat must be evident to 
dullest intelligences, though I am ot 
by any means of those that bel ve 
that the finer, higher qualities of he 
knitted and woven varieties are wh: ly 
over and done with. On the contr. -y, 
there is quite a lot of life yet in t! se 
old friends; but they have cease: to 
exclusively monopolise the situat on, 
and have now to share attention y th 
tailored nap cloths, homespuns, 
Among the latest recruits to this «re 
some stockingette fancies that h ve 

been taken up with significant seric 
ness by Gorringe of Buckingham Paice 
Road, S.W. The styles are exceptin- 
ally varied, and so completely out of *he 
ordinary, that we felt justified in giving 
expression to two. The one following | he 
lines of the new jumper blouse ha: a 
very smart, up-to-date appearance, w ich 
its long shoulder line, the slight fulness 
drawn into symmetry by a slight fitted 
band, Gorringe’s price for this being 
26s. od. To the other, still more 
shapeliness is supplied with a patent 
belt, while from beneath the picturesque 
sailor collar there is brought a soft black 
silk cravat, a modest price of 31s. 6d. 
again enhancing the attractions of this 
offering. 

When at Gorringe’s let me also 
advise a visit to the mantle department 
to see a coat the authorities there 
are showing, fashioned of corduroy 
velveteen, Allying as this model does 
the essentials of practicability and smart- 
ness, it makes urgent claims to the 
consideration of every woman who 
requires an all-round useful wrap. In 
addition to which it is original and 
elegant, easily slipped into and out of, 
being modelled on the free, cape-like 
lines that at present can do no wrong, 
and is completed by a small fur collar. 
A further feature is the remarkable 
range of colours in which the mode! is 
offered, the most alluring neutral shades, 
including a delicate honey, biscuit, 
pewter grey, vying for first interest 
with a Morland blue, a rose du Barri, 
emerald green, etc. In _ fact, the 

whole effort is carried out with a completeness that means 
business. 

From Nature herself in her beautiful autumn dress cot- 
turiéves are obviously culling some of their most successful 
colour schemes. The Virginian creeper, with its gradations ‘rom 
a veritable flame to a deep russet, the golden browns of 
the falling leaves of the beech tree, are one and all ex- 
emplified in velvets, plain and fancy, dull satin and sm: oth 
face cloths. It will be observed as the season advances ‘hat 
quite an important contingent of those whom we regard as 
the arbiters of fashion have fallen willing victims to Rembra‘it- 
esque expressions, and chiffon velvet is going to have a big 
word to say in this connection. I saw during the week a | ack 
chiffon velvet afternoon gown the memory of which lingers “ith 
me lovingly. L. L. M 
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The NEW MODELS for 
AUTUMN and WINTER 


are now completed. 
WRITE NEW CATALOGUE. 


The FINEST COATS in the World. 


DALECOATS for Warmth 
DALECOATS for Comfort 
DALECOATS for Smartness 


Made from the best materials. 
Reversible Velours, Hand- 
some Tweeds, etc. 


To Order or Ready to Wear as illustration 
4 guineas 


Sent on Approval. Patterns Post Free. 


“DALECOATS” for any 
weather and every: purpose 


Ladies’ 


a o* Tailors 


12, Westbourne Grove, W. 

183 and 184, Sloane Street, S.W. 

41 and 43, Buckingham Palace Road. 
125, Gloucester Road, South Kensington. 
255 and 257, Regent Street, W. 
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HITCHING 


Baby Carriage Manufacturers 
By Appointment to 
H.M. The King of Spain. 


London 
329-331, 
Oxford Street 
45, 
Knightsbridge 
Liverpool 
74, Bold Street 


Manchester 
69, Deansgate 


184, 
Sauchiehall St. 


The “ Princess Margaret” Car, from Six Guineas. 


A smart car of distinctive registered design, Coach-built 
by Hitchings. Constructed of sound well-seasoned wood 
of the very best quality. The moveable foot-iray can 
be fitted with special drop-end extension (to order) pro- 
viding additional length for the reclining position. 


Further particulars and Complete Catalogue 
sent on receipt of name and address. 


FONDEE 1. : 


un 1828 
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SAPOCETI 


TOILET SOAP 


This soap, patented since nearly a century, has always been 
appreciated all over the world for its softening qualities, 
which have never been surpassed by any similar product. 
It gets its superiority from the fine raw materials used 
constantly for its manufacture. It is made in 45 different 
perfumes to meet the requirements of all tastes. 


NEW PREMISES, 1913, 68, AVENUE DES CHAMPS ELYSEES, PARIS. 


New Autumn Fabrics 


Of Quality, Style and Refinement. 


Tweeds and Homespuns in self-colours, heather mixtures and Autumn foliage hues 

with more or less distinct fancy designs; charming ranges of Whipcords, 

Corduroys, Coatings, Cheviots, Habits, Velveteens, Silks, etc., in fashionable 

Autumn colours, are included in Egerton Burnett, Ltd.'s collection of Patterns, 

as well as a miscellaneous variety of other seasonable materials, and many 
standard qualities cf world-wide repute. 


THE HALL-MARK OF 


27 Royal 


By Appointment 
to 


-M. and Imperial 
The Queen. INTRINSIC WORTH. Warrants. 
EGERTON Tailoring and 
BURNETT, LTD.'S Dressmaking 
Navy Serges Ladies’ and Children's 


Costumes, Dresses, 
Blouses, Coats, Riding 
Habits, Ride - Astride 
Skirts, Gymnastic 
Costumes, etc., also 
Maternity Robes, are 
made to order by an 
expert staff, with much 
acknowledged _ satis 
faction in Fit, Style 
and Workmanship. 

A PATRON WROTE 


are fabrics of especial 
merit for Ladies’ and 
Children's Autumn 
and Winter Costumes, 
Skirts, etc., because 
of their superiority in 
quality, colour and 
appearance. 


They are admired for 
their rich enduring 


colour, which neither 
rain or sun materially 
affects, and are noted 
for lasting wear 
and freshness of 
appearance. 


A large variety of 
qualities to choose 
from in Navy Blue 
(rich permanent 
colour), Black, Grey, 
Cream, and Fancy 
Shades, from 1/11} to 
13/11 per yard, double 
width. 


LIGHT WEIGHT 
FABRICS 
fer Warm Climates. 


“ The Costume and Blouse 
hoth fit perfectly and are 
beautifully made. I am 
delighted with them.” 
Mrs. 

Fair Haven, N.B. 19/8/13 


Costumes 

as illustration, made 
to order, in Special 
Value Royal Navy 
Serge, a very strong, 
substantial fabric, for 
52/6; alsoin the 
Diagonal Rib‘ Lofton,’ 
a new fashionable 
woollen fabric in 
various choice colours 
for 55'6 


KNITTED 
WOOLLEN COATS 
in pretty art colours. 


Any quantity of material supplied, and carriage is paid in United Kingdom. 
Patterns, Price Lists, Illustrationsof Styles, Measure Forms, etc., sent on request. 


appress— EGERTON BURNETT, Ltd., 


L.C. Warehouse, Wellington, Somerset, England. 
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“A Truly Wonderful 
BALL for FLIGHT” 


is the opinion of hundreds of 
golfers who have quickly found 
that they can get a greater 
length with the ‘* Chancellor"’ 


than any other golf bail. 


The “Chancellor” Golf Ball 
is the best value ever offered 
in a 2/- ball. Not only will 
it give you a longer drive, 
but will also ensure accurate 
putting. Golfers should make 
a special point of trying this 
wonderful ball. Of all pro- 
fessionals & sports dealers. 


PRICE 


Supplied in brambled marking. 
Full size standard floating and 
small heavy. Made by Rusasric, 
Limirep, “ The Home of the 
Golf Ball Industry,’’ 14-15, 
Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


“The proof of the Ball is in the playing.” 


NATIONAL 


AIR GAS 


You swt 


“ Because, the ‘NATIONAL system is the cheapest as well as the 
finest known system of heating and cooking.” 


Winter is drawing near when “ NATIONAL ” Gas lighting will be an 
absolute necessity to you. May we advise you to approach us now 
before the dark months come ? 


Actual test extending over a number of years has proved “ National ” 
Air Gas to be the cheapest known method for the purposes of 
efficient lighting, heating and cooking. 


The lucky “ NATIONAL” Clients obtain Petrol at 11}d. per gallon. 
We tell you all about our plant in our booklet “The Only Way.” 


There too you can see testimonials which will convince you. 


When writing for booklet address :—Manager, Publicity Dept. 


THE INTERNATIONAL AIR GAS 


CORPORATION, LTD., 
26, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
Telephone: Victoria 6091 (3 lines). 


Telegrams: Naircos, London. 
Sele British Concessionaires for the 


of radiant heating for Petrol Gas—Saving 25 per cent. 
e7cr asy other. 
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AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


COVERED YARDS AND THE HEALTH OF CATTLE. 
T is a good many years ago, but I well remember seeing for ¢ 

first time valuable cattle being kept in covered yar 

which were just then beginning to be considered as 

“correct thing.” The occasion was a sale of highly ly 

shorthorns worth several hundreds each, and their oy 
evidently considered that no treatment could be too good 
them. 

Tuberculosis was, in all probability, as rife in those ¢ 
as it is now, but its existence was either unknown or ignored, 
I believe, in the light of more recent experience, that the valu: 
herd in question was terribly affected by that disease. Ne 
every animal had an ominous-sounding cough, but this 
attributed to the draughts in which they lived. The roof of 
yard left a wide space between it and the walls, which admit 
the four winds, a form of structure which I severely condemne: 
the time, and still hold to be a mistake. Some recent correspx 
ence in the Live Stock Journal very forcibly recalled the impress 
of that day, and suggested a very different explanation of the h: 
ing cough from which the cattle were suffering. For some y: 
past it has been strongly impressed upon farmers that 
exposure of manure in open yards lost two-thirds of its value 
the action of the rain, and the great merit of covered yards c; 
to be recognised as preserving that value. 
cultural cottages have covered yards attached to their farms, 
they are advocated in the text-books which deal with the struc! 
of farm buildings. But we are now told that in preserving 
manure we are placing our cattle in veritable death-traps, 
encouraging the bacilli of tuberculosis in the most effective mai 
that could be devised. It is stated that cattle kept upon 
accumulated manure in these covered sheds have failed t 


very alarming extent to pass the tuberculin test, while tl. 


raised under natural conditions have, as a rule, succeeded 
passing it. 

This is a very grave charge against the modern system, ; 
one which should be thoroughly sifted, especially at a time wh« 
crusade is being preached in favour of pure milk and string: 


orders are in force for dealing with existing cases of tuberculosi 
A few weeks ago the subject of infected pastures was dealt w) 
in these columns, and it was shown that neglected grassland mi: 


easily become a source of danger. If that is really the case why 
the purifying influences of Nature can, at least partly, do th 
work, the evil must be many times greater where they are ca 
fully excluded. We too easily lose sight of the fact that our tre: 
ment of farm animals is necessarily artificial, and that the fart! 
we get from natural conditions the greater the risk of breaki 
Nature’s laws. We make “improvements” in one directi 


Nearly all our a ti- 


he 


ls, 


the 


ed 


re- 
it- 
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ng 


on 


and fail to perceive the pitfalls awaiting us in the process. We 


have just been told that sanatoriums and open-air treatm: 
provide no cure for consumption in human beings, but only palli: 
the symptoms, and this may be true enough, but it is genera 


nt 
ite 


lly 


conceded that a healthy life out of doors is the best safeguard 


against it. 
So with our cattle we may be quite sure that we owe t 


terrible trouble of tuberculosis to our neglect of the disinfectants 


provided by Nature. It seems likely that we shall have to 
back to the open yard as the only safe system of winter shelt 
and these, if properly constructed, are sufficient for every purpo 
Even the waste of manure may be avoided by the tank syste 
which was pretty generally adopted on well-managed farms bef: 


go 
se. 
m, 
re 


the advent of the covered yards. The open yards should be efficiently 


drained to tanks placed at a safe distance, and these should 
pumped out regularly, the contents being applied direct to gra 
land, on which the liquid manure will have an effect well wo 
all the extra trouble. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Fat BreepiInG Stock at AGRICULTUKAL SuHows. 


S1tr,—Mr. S. F. Edge asks if any reader of your paper can explain “ why |! 


that at the leading agricultural shows breeding stock in an absolutely ho 


lessly fat condition, from a breeding point of view, are awarded prizes in bree«t! 
stock sections,” applying his query particularly to pigs. While for sum 
agricultural shows animals are not fattened as much as they are for “‘ fat soc 
shows,” such as the Smithfield Club Show, yet they are fattened to a very 
siderable extent because such animals are bred (with the exception of dairy ca | 


which are not shown fat) for flesh-producing purposes, and their capabilit 


putting on flesh is their chief commercial merit. One would not purcha « ‘ 


female animal for breeding purposes simply because that individual had 


fattened (but rather in spite of that fact); one would purchase her in ord © 


obtain the strain. A breeder exhibits in order to show the comparative 
bilities of his animals for the purpose for which they are required. The 
valuable asset in my herd of Berkshire pigs is the blood of the sow Danc 
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NAPIER 


The 
“ The KING of CARS” 


15 H.P. 
“* Standard,” July 25th, 1913. 


Does another wonderful hill-climbing performance 
(Under R.A.C. Rules) 


‘ead what the “DAILY TELEGRAPH,” Sept. 6th, 1913, says 


= APIER cars have always been well tested both in the workshops and on the” 

roads. One would have thought that the well-known 15 h.p. Napier was” 
‘sufficiently impressed upon motorists’ minds not to have been asked to be put to” 
“further tests. Yet quite recently this car has been having a solo “ Scottish” 
“Reliability Trial” over all the old bad_ hills of those past famous. trials,” 
“finishing up with a speed run round Brooklands at 56} miles an_ hour.” 


Let us send you details of this severe test. 


NAPIER MOTORS, Ltd. 


14, New Burlington Street, LONDON, W. 
WORKS: ACTON, LONDON, W. 


p Diamond Necklaces 
&c Newest Deston 


=” 


Diamond Sporting Brooches 
en all sizes. 


Afine Collection of Pearls -On View BRUTON STREET, New Bond STREET, LONDON W Catalogue post free 


sh or smoke, can’t ignite petrol—these are three of the many 
i ; qualities which have won for Carbotron its place in the fore- 


front of stoves for use in Garages, Shops, Corridors, etc. 


CSS. R AZO S$ With ~ stove there is no danger, and it is absolutely 
Sword Cutlers to impossible to ignite petrol. 

* WAM. the an The cost of burning with the original Carbotron Fuel is very 
low, amounting from only 2d. to 6d. per day according to size of 


Wilkinson's make a special razor for strong growths—keen cutting, yet so hardenec stove. Can be charged to burn |2 hours with perfect safety. 
and tempered that it keeps its edge against the most stubborn beards. Like al There are many imitations, but only one original, therefore 
Wilkinson razors it is made from Wilkinson famous “ Sword Steel."’ If your razor insist upon 


is dull, blunt, or requires constant stropping, buy a Wilkinson and note the difference 


Wilkinson’s “Pall Mall” Strong Beard Safety Razor, price 10/6 
Simple. efficient, self-adjusting. Each blade is hand set, and only passed if perfect 
Every Wilkinson blade is a triumph of the cutler’s art and the best on the market 


Wilkinson Razors, 6/6, 5/6 and 3/6 each. 
Favoured by barbers (they should know) and others. 
Wilkinson Safety Shaver (Wafer Blade) in case, com- No un. 
plete with twelve double-edged blades, @1/-. Fewer parts screwing 
(two only). Safest and easiest cleaned Simpleand efficient. Simp ly 
Of all Stores, Cutlers, Hair- press the 
dressers, etc. Send for list free. spring to 
Wilkinson Sword Coy., 53, Pall Mall release 
will g:adiy mail you our illustrate] catalogue with prices 
London, S.W. actory : Acton, W. the blade upon receipt of a card, or apply to your local Ironmonger, 
Motor Accessory Dealer, or Garage. 
C. A. PETERS, Ltd., DERBY. 
inson 
Boned Salety hacer London : ll6, Newgate St., E.C. Liverpool: 4, Castle St. Arcade 
8. 


BENSON’S 


“PERFECT SAFETY” SELF-FITTING GOLD WATCH BRACELETS. 
2 “ , The finest quality, with Lever Movements, from &5 58.; set with Gems, from &12 12s. 
“All women of fashion wear them." 
mons and All Di 4 AT LOWEST CASH PRICES, or the Economical and Equitable “Times” System of MONTHLY PAYMENTS is available. 
Rubies or eg al} ager Illustrated Books (post free): No. 1, Watches of ail kinds, Rings (with size card), Fewels, &c. No. 2, 
~phir--, £71 £27 10s. Clocks, “‘ Empire" Plate, &c., and No. 3, Pretty yet inexpensive Silver for Presents, Bags, &c. 


Set with Pearls, £12 188. 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C., and 25, Old Bond Street, Ww. 
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Primrose, which I purchased in 1909, after she had been successfully shown at 
the leading agricultural shows of that year.—WILFRED BuckKLey. 


Sir,—I thought perhaps the enclosed photograph, which was only 
taken this summer, would be deemed worthy of your publication. I 
call it “ Rescued,” and as I was passing along a Lincolnshire fen 
read witnessed the episode. The unfortunate cow 
had during the recent drought got down the steep 
bank of one of the numerous dykes or drains and stuck 
in the mud and water all night up to its haunches, and 
was in a condition bordering on complete exhaustion 
when discovered the following morning. A portion of 
the steep bank had to be cut away, as can be seen in the 
picture. A rope was tied round its horns, and with a 
long pull and a strong pall the farmer and his hands and 
friends hauled it safely up into the field again. After 
a short time it rejoined its comrades, a signal for 
a loud bellowing from the other cows assembled in a 
more obscure part of the field. The assembled company 
were unaware that I was photographing them.—J. 
FRANK MARSHALL. 


WILL TOBACCO PAY 
IN ENGLAND? 


E have got past the stage of asking 

whether tobacco will grow in 

England. Forty-three thousand 

pounds were grown in_ this 

country last year, and about 

thrice as much in Ireland. And it is not, of 
course, a new crop. When Charles II. prohibited the growth 
of tobacco it was presumably being grown. There is no doubt 
as to later crops, for in the West of England they were 
trampled down by the troops; and there is a record of con- 
siderable growing in Southern Scotland, while tobacco growing in 
Yorkshire was only stamped out in George III.’s reign when fines 
to the amount of £30,000 had been inflicted. As in the case of 
sugar-beet, we know that the proposed new crop can be raised all 
right. The question is whether it can be raised at a profit, and, 
as the cured article, is likely to be a product for which tobacco 
manufacturers will pay a fair price? Warned by the intricacies 
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and difficulties of the sugar-beet question, no one will be too positive . 
but the Development Commission is well justified in taking step, 
through the new non-trading, propagandist Tobacco Growery 
Society, to put to the test the problem of the cost of growing ang 
curing, and the problem of probable profit. For the next five years 
experimenters, in suitable districts are offered the opportunity" 9; 


A COMBINED EFFORT. 


growing tobacco, with their expenses paid, and a bonus of not less 
than £5 an acre by way of profit. In the experimental stag: , at 
any rate, tobacco-growing is obviously profitable! What will 
happen later ? In the first place, it is not a case of a numbc. of 
agriculturists rushing into a culture of which they know not! ng, 
All are proceeding slowly, and during the next five years, in w iich 
the acreages will, no doubt, be gradually increased, they will | ave 
the advantage of the supervision of the Society’s expert. Avain, 
no encouragement will be given to growers on soils which are not 
expected to give the best results. As experience is gained, the 
areas of those on the most suitable soils will be increased. I-ven 


An Interesting Entry 


for the recent 


Handwriting 
Competition 


Promoted by the 
Proprietors of 


Coal Tar Soap 


The photograph reproduced 
here was sent by a Leicester- 
shire miner, with a letter to 
the effect that, being no 
sort of an expert in penman- 
ship, he had conceived the 
idea of working out in small 
white stones picked from the 


road the verse which was set for competitors to write. This he has carried out on a grass slope in his garden, 
which is at the junction of three roads, and the novel advertisement has excited a good deal of interest. 


Coal Tar Soap 


THE Nursery Soap. 4d. per Tablet. 


Protects from Infection 
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Dickins 
Jones 


Smart Footwear 
for the new Season 


Bs..—Colt Patent Opera Shoe, 
Lois XV. heel, hand- 
son 2 Paste Slide. /- 


B75a.—Golf Shoe, Tan 
Willow Calf Brogue 16/9 


B8ln.—Satin Shoe, in White, 
Black, or colours. 


Superior 


5/11 


Quality. Exceptional 


Value. 


—Patent Brogue Oxford 
Shoe, perfect fitting, 


m dium toe. 18/9 


-ICKINS 
JONES ua. 


Regent St. 
q London, W. 


Exclusive 


Models 


Tailormades 


A Harrod Tailor made has always 
the fascination of those perfectly 
tailored “figure lines” which 
only the expert can define. No 
matter the price, this distinc- 
tion ts realised because only 
the highest standard of work 
manship is practised. 


Illustration shows 


S. “NANTES.” 


Stylish effect of the new 
Tailormade in Velour checks 
and ratines; also superior 
Navy and Black Suitings 
Perfect workmanship by our 
own tailors. 


Price 73 Gns. 


C. S. “THE PARK” 


Beautiful Velvet Suit, impart- 
ing grace and elegance, with 
Ermine or Fox Sets. Stocked 
in a few colours; also Black. 


Price ] Gas. 
HARRODS 


LTD. 


LONDON, S.W. 


Bursipce, 
Managing Director. 


“THE PARK.” 


EVERY AMATEUR GARDENER SHOULD READ 


GARDENING MADE EASY 


Edited by E. T. COOK. 
Price 1/- Net; In Cloth, 1/6. 


202 Pages. 23 Illustrations. 


Of all Booksellers, or post free 1/3 or 1/9 from ‘Country Lire," Lrp., 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


The “* Country Life” Library. 


Colour Schemes 


IN THE 


Flower Garden 


By Gertrude Jekyll 
12s. 6d. Net. By Post, 12s. 10d. 


The Manchester Courier says that 
“the poetry of the flower world is 
enshrined for us in this delightful 
volume."’ 


Published at the Offices of ‘‘ Country Lire,” 
Limitep, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
arden, WC. 


J.A.DUNN«CO 


92, Regent Street, London, W. 


Habit 


Specialists 
LADIES’ SPORTING TAILORS 


ESTABLISHED 1887. 


ASTRIDE HABITS 


A LEADING FEATURE 


HACKING HABITS - from £5 5 0 
HUNTING HABITs- - 8 8 0 
ASTRIDE COATS - 414 6 
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at the end of,the present year a great deal will be known as to the 
most promising localities. But the problem of tobacco production 
is largely a problem of curing, or what is technically called rehand- 
ling. At present, money has been laid out on the cheap air-drying 
sheds only, except in the case of the single rehandling shed which 
has been built and is now being extended on Mr. Brandon’s estate 
in Hampshire. The idea is to rehandle the English crop at 
Mr. Brandon’s place this year, and not to put up other rehandling 
premises until it is possible to decide which are going to be the most 
satisfactory growing areas. 

What interests me most in the tobecco question is the sugges- 
tion that it is going to be a poor soil crop. There is a difference 
of opinion on the point at present, but the plea is that tobacco is 
going to do well on the poor light land in Norfolk, Hampshire and 
Dorset, which has at present very little more than a sporting value. 
No doubt large crops can be got on good land, but there tobacco 
is in competition with hops, for example ; and, as I understand it, 
the suggestion is that what the poor soil crop may lack in weight 
it may gain in colour. It is noteworthy that in America the light- 
coloured tobacco is grown on poor soils. Major Whitmore,who has been 
growing on a poor soil at Methwold, states that he has been offered 
1s. 2d. per pound for some of his tobacco, and it will be a fact of 
considerable importance if he is able to make a sale at that price, 
for so far the highest price made is 9d. The poor soil plea must be 
examined in the light of experience, and I recall the early stories 
about sugar-beet. It was to be acrop for the waste land of England, 
but in practice it never did better than when it got on good land. 
If tobacco can be grown at a profit on our at present negligible 
soils it would be a great thing. On such soil as that at Methwold, 
by the way, there are no slugs. Again, rabbits will hardly look 
at tobacco, and pheasants pass it by unnoticed. As to the difficulty 
of manuring on sand, I gather that artificials only are used, and 
that they are applied two days before planting. The crop is only 
in the field from about May 15th to September. The light top soil 
enables the cost of production to be kept down because it is unneces- 
sary to hoe to maintain a mulch; the sun does not penetrate the 
loose sand, and three inches below there is enough moisture for 
tobacco. The plan is to sow rye as a catch crop after the tobacco, 
and feed off or plough down, 

A great deal of the work with tobacco can be done by women 
and boys—Sir Nugent Everard has ninety-three of them at work— 
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and to that extent labour charges are kept down. No doy}, 
extravagant ideas have got about concerning the possibilities 


tobacco as a money-maker. There is always such an impre 


about a crop on which the revenue people have laid hands. The; 
are also the tales from Colonial planters whose tobacco is grown jp 


the Tropics. But most of the tobacco we use, something like ni; 


lety- 
nine per cent. of it, comes from the United States, which is not jp 
the Tropics, and nobody who has visited the farmers who ero, 
tobacco in America believes that they make such a grea: ¢dea) 
out of it. Indeed, the poor-soil farmers probably make com. 
paratively little. But it isa useful crop, and a level-headed may 
like Mr. Campbell takes the view that it will serve the EF: glich 
farmer well who is suitably placed for it. Mr. Campbell is dis. 
posed to think, on the facts before him at present, that £4 or fs 
an acre may be expected in average years. It is littl use 
however, going into elaborate calculations at this stage. It the 
business of the present experimenters to find out, comfortabl.> safe. 
guarded by their guarantee of £5 an acre, exactly what the crop | iin be 
grown for. It is the affair of the society to determine the a: oun; 
of the profit which men who plant tobacco on the right soils a» | see 
to it properly can expect to make. The cost of growing—t t js, 
bringing the tobacco to the stage when it is ready to go in | the 
rehandling house—has been officially estimated, I belic at 
15 guineas an acre, but that must be an outside figure. Ind 4, jt 
is understood that Major Whitmore thinks the cost might | put 
at {10 an acre. As to the market, the consumption of tc sacco 
in this country has doubled in twenty-one years, and the at tuck 
of the tobacco manufacturers to the new industry is not unfri ndly, 
Indeed, I believe there are some manufacturers who would I) ead 
of a new source of supply. The future must, of course, decide what 
kind of tobacco it would be most profitable to produce in En and. 
It should perhaps be explained, for the benefit of the al: olute 
novice, that the production of an absolutely pure, that one 
variety, tobacco is not a practicable proposition. There s no 
pure tobacco. Pipe tobacco is a mixture, so is cigarette tolacco, 
and cigars are, of course, made up with different tobacco in 
the inside from what is on the outside. We may hi: all 
English or all Irish tobaccos one day, but at present Irish tolsacco 
is probably—it is the secret of the manufacturers—anything from 


10 per cent. to 50 per cent. Irish, and what is sold as English to 
is probably about a quarter English. Home Counties 


you live or under 


Casement Cloths, 31 and 50 in 
Curtain Reps and Damasks, 50in ‘ 2 
Madras Muslins (coloured designs’, 50 in. 16 
Tapestries 50 in 
Reversible Velours, 50 in. - - 


Charming Curtain in Allen's Princess 
Plush. embroidered cream (as illus 
trated), and lined. In fast and exquisite 
shades of red, old rose, French 


SS 


To tell you all about Durobelle fabrics and the art of a ye? 
furnishing the home with distinction and goo? taste, 
we have published a large book in colour, entitled 


MY LADY’S HOME. 


There are one hundred pages of suggestions for ali 
sorts of quaint and charming treatments 
perusal is a source of wnending 


delight to the 
house-proud"’ reader. It is gratis 


and post free. 


Patterns Loaned Free. 


Per yar« 


1 
Std.tol Il. 


411! to 811 
611 


1, The Quadrant, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


8 


Fabrics that will not fade 


"Tite discovery of the secret process of Durobelle dyeing has banished for eve: 


the bogey of faded curtains and coverings from your home. It matters not where 


climatic conditions Durobelle fabrics are used—our 


guarantee to replace if colours fade is not qualified in the slightest degree. But it is well 
to remember that Durobelle fabrics can only be purchased from Allens of Bournemouth 
and London. Why not write to-day for full particulars; then you will always know 
where to get fadeless fabrics with a signed guarantee. 


and its 


The “RUSSELL.” EASY CHAIR, upholstered in fadeless 
Durobelle ‘Tapestry at 4/11 per yd. The chair is roomily built, as 


Price per pair 
Patterns loaned free. 


rey blue and three greens 
45/- LONDON SHOWROOMS & REMOVAL OFFICES 
6c, SLOANE STREET, S.W. 


illustrated, well stuffed and has double sprung seat. 


the covering can be selected from ovr Tapestry 
pattern book, in which a good selection of handsome = 


designs are shewn. Patterns loaned free. Price 
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COOL 

FRAGRANY 
PURE 


a HIGH GRADE 
3 TURKISH 


CIGARETTES 


incon 


OF ALL HIGH-CLASS TOBACCONISTS 


A 
WEST END DEPOT? 


WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 163.4 Piccapiiiy, Loxvox, w. 


! 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
CONSIDER THE LIGHTING 
OF YOUR COUNTRY HOUSE! 


There is no Light Equal to 
Cox’s 
= Air Gas 


_ 20 to 300 Light Plants. 


NEW 20-light WEIGHT 
DRIVEN PLANT 


* with no adjustments whatsoever, 
; completely automatic. 
oe The only machine effectively 


evaporating Motor Spirit 
(no costly “680 petrol required). 
It will supply 20 lights for 


EIGHT HOURS 
on 1 gallon of petrol. 


NUNDREDS of SATISFIED USERS 
kstimates and full particulars from— 
THE MACHINE GAS, Ltd. 

14/15, D'Arblay Street, 
Poland Street, W. 


Can be handed 
by a Mouscmaid. 
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114-120, REGENT STREET, W., anv 
22, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


“A CENTURY’S REPUTATION.” 


WORLD-FAMED WRAP COATS 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
WARMTH WITHOUT WEIGHT, 


£2 12 6 


Nicoll’s Manufacture throughout, shrinking, cloth working, water- 
proofing, cu'ting, and making are all done by their own workpeople 
on their own premises, so that every garment bearing their name 
can be relied upon to be of the finest material and manufacture. 


Wrap Coat for Town and Country 
Wear. Price for Ladies or Gentlemen £2 12 6 


Messrs. Nicoll have now on view in their Showrooms a large variety 
of Wrap Coats for Ladies and Gentlemen, in ali sizes and in the Newest 
Colourings, ready for immediate wear, and they can be sent on approval. 


PATTERNS ON APPLICA TION 


H. J NICOLL & Co., Ltd., 


PARIS: 29 & 31, Rue Tronchet. MANCHESTER: 10, Mosley St. LIVERPOOL: 50, Bold St. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 
No. 50.—Gentlemen's Irish Linen 
Handkerch iefs, about 184 in. 
square, with 4-in. hems, per doz. 5/3 


No. 51.—Ladies’ Irish Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs, about 124 in. square, 
with 3-16th in. hems, perdoz, 2/11 


COLLARS FOR MEN. 


“ Castle’ Collars, our own make 


TABLE AND BED LINEN 


Damask Table Cloths, 2 by 2 yards, 


each 4/11 throughout, faced with linen 
: yove Banbridge Factory 
Ditto. 2by 2h yards .-. each WOVER CUE 
per doz. 5/11 
2 at 511 Sample Collar, post free, Sixpence. 
He mstitched Linea Sheets, 2 by 3 
yards . -» per pair 17/4 
Ditto, 24 by 3 yards .. per pair 2246 
Hemstitched Pillow Cases, to match, 
20 by 30ins. .-. per pair §/- 


Hemstitched Huckaback Towels 
per doz. 12/6 


With Damask Borders -. perdoz. 16/6 


Embroidered Linen 
24 by 3 yards .. 


36.v, DONEGALL PLACE, 


BELFAST 


ALSO AT LONDON & LIVERPOOL. 


Bedspreads 
each 18.9; 23/- 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 
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THE TREATMENT OF POLISHED FLOORS. 

TT" advantages of a polished floor over the old immovably 
fixed carpet, whether from the sanitary, economical or 
wsthetic point of view, have been very generally recognised 

of late years ; but one frequently hears that the results of polishing 

old floors have been disappointing. ‘Fhe reason almost invariably is 
that the initial preparation has not been properly carried out. Even 

a new floor requires careful treatment at the outset, while only an 

expert can deal satisfactorily with boards which have been much 

scrubbed and worn. Then, too, different woods require different 
treatment. Deal, for example, has a porous surface which cannot 
polish properly unless the initial stain has imparted a hardened 
quality to the surface ; while hard woods such as oak, teak, pitch- 
pine, etc., must have a preliminary stopping to preserve the texture 
and bring out the natural grain. The proper treatment of these raw 
surfaces can only be carried out in a lasting, satisfactory manner 

by an expert; and although the employment of such may cost a 

little more in the first place—though that does not follow—the 

subsequent economy in maintenance will more than repay the outlay. 

The same remarks apply to panelling. One so frequently sees 

an excellent scheme of decoration spoilt by the use of crude staining 

and indifferent polish. The practical way of dealing with the matter 
is to put the work in the hands of a firm of unquestionable repute. 

In this connection the name of Ronuk, Limited, comes to the mind 

almost mechanically, tor it is doubtful if any firm in the world 

has a wider experience of surface or more technical knowledge 
and skill at their command. And for the reasons already stated 
it should not be specified merely that the surface be finished 
with Ronuk. The fullest details as to the wood employed, the 
wear expected, etc., should also be supplied. The Company will 
then submit estimates, not only for the preparation and first polish- 
ing of the work, but also for its subsequent maintenance if desired. 
The great advantage of the Ronuk treatment is that by this means 
the pores of the wood are filled, and a hard, bright, durable surface 
of quite unique quality obtained which only requires occasional 
dry-rubbing and the application of a small quantity of Ronuk 
to be maintained in perfect condition. That the antiseptic qualities 
of the preparation have been very widely recognised is obvious 
from the way in which it has held its own for many years past 
in most of the large hospitals and public institutions of Great 

Britain and Ireland, and the unequivocal approval it has gained 

from leading medical authorities everywhere ; while its satisfactory 

appearance is guaranteed by the fact that it is employed in many 

Royal residences and a large number of country houses. For 

information and estimates, application should be made to ‘‘ Ronuk,” 

Limited, Portslade, Brighton, Sussex, or to the showrooms at 

16, South Molton Street, W., where specimens of the work may be 

seen, 

A GREAT SALE OF PIANOS. 

We have just received from Harrods, Limited, Brompton 
Road, S.W., a catalogue of their annual clearance sale of pianos, 
beginning on Monday, September 29th, a date which any of our 
readers who are meditating the purchase of a new piano or player- 
piano should certainly note, for this yearly clearance certainly 
affords opportunities for acquiring the best instruments of the 
best makers at an extremely moderate price. The pianos offered 
in the sale mainly comprise those returned from hire after being 
out for a season in good private houses. They are to all intents 
and purposes new, both in design and appearance, and are, if any- 
thing, improved and balanced by a year’s use. Every one is guatan- 
teed, so that should it fail to give satisfaction, it may be exchanged 
within three months without extra cost, though after that period 
a small charge will be made for hire. Any instrument will be 
delivered free within the radius of the firm’s motor delivery (about 
thirty miles), while those sent into the country will be packed 
free and sent carriage paid to any railway station in the United 
Kingdom. Some idea of the scope of the sale may be gained 
from the fact that it comprises over six hundred instruments 
by such makers as Brinsmead, Broadwood, Bechstein, Steinway, 
Cramer, Collard, Bluthner and many other well known firms, 
ranging in prices from a miniature grand at 145 guineas (now offered 
for 105 guineas) to a small upright at 26 guineas marked down 
to 16 guineas. Player-pianos, such as the Kastner-Broadwood, 
Cecilian, ‘‘ Kaps,”’ “‘ Simplex,”’ etc., are equally reduced, and there 
are several very nice chamber organs. 

FROM THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND. 

The new catalogue of fruit trees and roses just issued by Messrs. 
George Bunyard and Co., Limited, of the Royal Nurseries, Maid- 
stone, contains much that will interest the gardene1, both pro- 
fessional and otherwise. An original feature is a short account 
of the origin of the varieties of each fruit offered, and the date 
of its introduction into commerce. The hints on planting, grafting, 
gathering and storing fruit are also of value, and a special feature 
of the book is the lists of trees suitable for special aspects. These 
not only comprise the kinds desirable for various walls, but also 
for different districts, such as the North of England, coastal sites 
in Cornwall and Devon, and so on. Another useful list has been 
compiled for the use of amateurs starting a garden with pyramid 
or bush trees, comprising a complete collection in itself. The latter 
part of the book is devoted to roses, and even the cover is pressed 
into the gardener’s service, being utilised for a monthly reminder 
of gardening operations. Among the new fruit we noticed the fine 
dessert apple Sir John Thorneycroft, which received a unanimous 
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award of merit from the Royal Horticultural Society in 19); 
and now makes its first public appearance under Messrs. Bunyard’, 
egis. Another new dessert apple which should do well jx 
Ellison’s Orange, which resembles Cox’s Orange in appearanc: and 
flavour, but is said to excel in vigour and fertility. For pot cult ure 
a system rapidly increasing in favour, the rich-fleshed Japanes. 
plums, which are not quite hardy enough for open-air cultiv. tion 
here, are prolific and attractive, both in appearance and flavour 
and another little known fruit deserving attention is the Myro! alan 
or Cherry Plum, which is a highly decorative shrubbery sw) jec; 
and also produces a very valuable fruit for bottling. Pea jes. 
pears, figs, etc., are also quoted in very comprehensive va) icty. 
The catalogue is admirably arranged and printed, and will  :ove 
a very useful guide for the year’s work in the kitchen garden. 


THE NURSERY SOAP. 
Although the use of a pure and antiseptic soap is of the uw: ost 
importance to everyone, it is particularly desirable for the nw: cry. 
for not only is the skin of children particularly sensitive, but iso, 
from its very delicacy, it is peculiarly susceptible to the « tion 
of infectious germs. To protect the little ones from such infe: ous 
complaints as scarlet fever, measles and kindred ailn nts, 
nothing is so efficacious as the constant use of Wright’s Coa Tar 
Soap. This well known brand, which has been awarded the c  tifi- 
cate of the Institute of Hygiene for Hygienic Merit, is the nly 
coal tar soap recommended by the medical profession, anc ¢ js 
undoubtedly well deserving of the reputation it has acq red. 
Not only does it act as a disinfectant in the nursery, but i: Also 
has an actively beneficial effect upon the skin. In the ca © of 
persons liable to attacks of eczema it has been found an exc lent 
preventive, while leading specialists recommend it for its . -ne- 
ficial qualities in severe chronic cases of skin disease. It is m \nu- 
factured by Messrs. Wright, Layman and Umney, Limite | of 
Southwark, S.E., and may be known by the trade mark “ ipo 
Carbonis Detergens,’’ which words are branded on each 
Another valuable form of Wright’s Coal Tar is the ‘‘ Liquor Car nis 
Detergens,”’ a liquid preparation sold in various size bc les. 
It is recommended in all the standard works on dermatolog for 
eczema, psoriasis, baldness, etc., and has been described b\ the 
British Medical Journal as ‘‘ the best tar preparation hitherto |. 06 
introduced.”” Wright's Bath Salt, possessing all the antis: pti 
qualities of Wright’s Coal Tar Soap, is specially useful in districts 
where the water is hard; and another excellent preparation is 
the Coal Tar Shaving Soap, which has all the qualities of a .ood 
shaving-stick and at the same time, by reason of its antisepti 
qualities, protects the most delicate skin from every form of rash 
Coal Tar Tooth Powder is warmly recommended by dentists as 
being one of the few dentifrices which are really antiseptic without 
being unpleasant in flavour; and, finally, there are Coal Tar 
Shampoo Powders, which have the same admirable qualities. 


THE DAMP-RESISTING TREATMENT OF BUILDINGS. 

The efficacy of ‘‘ Ceresit ’’ for waterproofing damp or exposed 
walls, motor-houses, lightly-constructed out-buildings, etc., is 
now generally known, but in order to bring its uses more practically 
under the notice of those technically interested, the proprietors, 
the British Ceresit Waterproofing Company, Limited, of 100, 
Victoria Street, S.W., have arranged a novel exhibit at the Building 
Trades’ Exhibition which was opened at the Zoo Buildings, Glasgow, 
on September 2oth, continuing until October 4th, where the uses 
of the preparation as a water and damp resister for all kinds of 
structures are being very practically demonstrated. 

ANOTHER ROYAL ORDER. 

Messrs. Hitchings, Limited, the well-known baby carriage 
manufacturers, have again been honoured by a Royal order. 
Her Majesty the Queen of Greece, who arrived at Eastbourne on 
September 16th, has been pleased to place a repeat order with this 
firm for one of their now famous ‘‘ Princess Patricia’’ carriages 
for her new baby, which was born while the King was at the front 
during the hostilities in the Near East. Her Majesty the Queen o! 
Spain also has one of these carriages, and her example has been 
followed by H.R.H. the Crown Princess of Sweden, H.R.H. the 
Infanta Beatrice of Spain, and many other members of European 
Royal Families. 

DUTCH AND CAPE BULBS. 

We have received this week from Messrs. Ant. Roozen and Son, 
of Overveen, near Haarlem, Holland, a list of their Dutch and Cape 
bulbs for the forthcoming season. The catalogue should be ol 
special value to those who meditate planting bulbs broad: ast, 
not only by reason of the very moderate prices which are quoted 
for large quantities, but also for its extreme comprehensiveness. 
The cultural notes deal very fully with the important subje:t ot 
soils, and there is a good approximate list of flowering period-, 5° 
that a succession of bloom may be assured. It may be obta ned 
from Messrs. Mertens and Co., 3, Cross Lane, St. Mary-at-Hill, ! C., 
who are the London agents for Messrs. Ant. Roozen and Son. 


AN AWARD AT THE IMPERIAL SERVICES EXHIBITION. 

We have much pleasure in announcing that the Wilk: \som 
Sword Company of 53, Pall Mall, S.W., a firm whose reput !10 
for sword steel is recognised in all parts of the world, have jusi had 
the honour of receiving the gold medal at the Imperial Se ices 
Exhibition for the excellence of workmanship of their camp ¢ "p> 
ment, guns, razors, etc. 
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This page illustrates a Fountain & a Scheme of Figures 


NOW BEING PRODUCED FOR A GARDEN IN HAMPSHIRE. 


SIMPLICITY. 


LEAD GARGOYLE. 
Projection about 10in. 


H. W. CASHMORE & CO., Craftsmen 
ALBERT MANSIONS STUDIOS, 96, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S. “. 


Telephones :— Head Offices & Showrooms: 5917 VICTORIA ; 


SPRING 


AUTUMN. 


Each of these figures is 
3ft. Gin. high, the diameter of the 
base being about 12in. square. 


This centre groupis about 3ft.6in. 
high. Base about 1ft. Gin. dia. 


HESE figures are real cast lead—the workmanship is of the finest. They 

are of necessity somewhat costly because fine modelling with plenty of 
movement is only produced by skilled artists. The finer the model the more 
costly it is to reproduce it faithfully. Clients purchasing so called old pieces 
should be warned that many are of spelter and not pure lead. Spelter is deficient 
in lasting quality, and the more costly production purchased from a house with a 
reputation is always the better bargain. These statues and fountains are all from 
our own Original models, and our patrons in purchasing from us are fostering the 
work of the craftsmen of to-day as did the wealthy clients who paid for the pro- 
ductions of the workers of centuries ago, We have always in progress interesting 
commissions for our numerous clients and invite an inspection at our studios of 
such work, We solicit a consultation whenever artistic productions are required, 
such as will give us an opportunity of further enhancing our reputation. 


SUMMER. 


WINTER. 


LEAD MASK: NEPTUNE 
Size about 12in. square 


WORKERS IN METAL, WO! 
STONE, STAINED GLASS, PLAS 


Works & Bronze Foundry: BATTERSEA 415. 
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W.S. Son 


LOWER GILMORE PLACE, EDINBURGH 


SPECIALITIES : 


Reinforced Concrete 
Constructions (Piketty 
Sy.tem). Guaranteed 
Pleas and Calculations 
in accordance with 
R.1.B.A. and L.C.C. 
regulations 


Recent Contracts for Sir Robert Lorimer : 


Building Contractors : Specialists in Reconstruction 
after Fire : Masons : Carpenters and Joiners ; Con- 
crete Workers : Workers in Decorative Fibrous Plaster 


On Admiralty and War Office Lists 


MONZIE CASTLE, RECONSTRUCTED AFTER FIRE UNDER THE DIRECTION OF SIR ROBERT LORIMER 


Other Recent Contracts : 


Telegrams : 
“ Cuiser, EpinsurGu ” 


Telephones : 
1402 CENTRAL 
7456 


Galloway House, Wigtownshire 

Woodhill House, Barry 

Gilmerton, Fife 

Harmeny, Balerno 

New Club Alterations, Edinburgh 

Episcopal Training College, Edinburgh 
Other Recent Contracts: 

Cranley House, Carstairs 

Town Hall, Kelso 


Town Hall Renovation, Leith 
Boroughmuir High Grade School 


King's Theatre, Edinburgh 

King’s Theatre, Kirkcaldy 

Cavalry Barracks, Dunbar 

Dun-Aluinn, Aberfeldy 

Avontoun, Linlithgow 

United Service’ Club, Edinburgh 
Gresham Insurance Buildings, Edinburgh 
Macdougal’s Educational Works, Edinburgh 
Station Hotel, Gullane 

Commercial Bank, Chirnside 
Woodcroft, Barnton 


ANT ANIANT ONTANTANTANT ANT ANT ANT ANT ONE ANE ANT 
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NATHANIEL GRIEVE 


Washington Lane, Dalry Road, EDINBURGH 
SPECIALISTS 


Other carried 
out jointly 
Nathaniel Grieve 
w.& he 
rt 


Ow to 
of Sir Rov: 
Lorimer, include : 


THE JomneRY ST. GILEs’ Car; 
DRAL. — Qu 
Chair and Kne 
Moderator’s ir 
and Kneeler; 
munion Table 
other furniture 


ST. ANDRE s 
CHURCH, An; 
DEEN. — Chance 
Screen, Pulpit, 
ST. 
SELKIRK.—Chan 
Screen, etc. 


OF THE 


THISTLE 


CHAPEL 


WAS 


CARRIED OUT 


BY Sr. CUTHBERT?T's 
CuurcH, Hawics 

NATHANIEL —Chancel Scree 
CHURCH OF TiE 
GRIEVE. Goop SHEPHEErD, 


MURRAYFIEL?, 
EDINBURGH — 
Chancel Screen, 
Reredos, Pulpit, etc. 


LORETTO SCHOOL 
CHAPEL. — Stalls 
and Woodwork. 


DUNBLANE CaATHE- 
DRAL.—Choir Stalls, 
Organ Case, etc 
BROUGHTY FERR\ 
—Choir Stalls, etc 


THE 


CARVING St. JoHN’s CHURCH 
ALLoA. — Choir 
Stalls, Organ Case, 
OF THE Chancel Roof, etc. 
St. PETER's RC. 
Oak STALLS CHURCH, EpIN- 
BURGH. — Reredos 
IN THE and other furniture 
CARNBEE CHURCH, 
THISTLE FiFE. — Pulpit, 
Panelling, etc. 

CHAPEL COLMONELL 
CHURCH, AYR- 
WAS SHIRE.—OrganCase, 


Pulpit, Panelling, 
etc. 

KILMAVEONAIG 
CHURCH, BLAIR 
ATHOLL.—Reredos, 
etc. 

PITKERRO, For- 
FAR. — Reredos, 
furniture, etc., ol 
Private Chapel, etc , 
etc. 


EXECUTED BY 
W. & A. 


CLow. 


THE THISTLE CHAPEL, ST. GILES’ CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH. 


CLOW 


108, Hanover Street, EDINBURGH 
WOOD CARVERS 
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JAMES M. INGLIS. Plumber 
19, Queensferry Street, EDINBURGH 


EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL PLUMBER WORK, INCLUDING COVERING PLATFORMS AND 
TOWERS IN LEAD AND 
COPPER. HOT WATER CIR- 
CULATING SYSTEMS, ETC. 


| Works executed for 


Sir Robert Lorimer: 


Harmeny House, Balerno. 
Swanston Cottage, Edinburgh. 
Monzie Castle, Crieff. 

Barton Hartshorn, Buckingham. 
Galloway House, Wigtonshire. 
Woodhill House, Barry. 
Gilmerton House, Fifeshire. 

‘ Kinellan, Murrayfield, Edin. 
St. Leonard’s, Murrayfield, ,, 
No. 6 Heriot Row, s 
No. 54 Melville Street, _,, 
Sick Children’s Hospital, 

Gullane. 
Stewart Villa, Edinburgh. 
Duncraggie, Brora, Sutherland. 
No. 17 Great Stuart Street, Edin. 
New Club, Edinburgh, etc., 


etc. MONZIE OLD HOUSE. 
Telegrams : Telephone : 
Dobie, Edinburgh.” Central 168. 


Geo. Dobie 


and Son 


House Painters, 
Decorators and Designers 


94, George Street 
EDINBURGH 
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ROBERT HALL CO. 


GALASHIELS 
BUILDERS Established 1837 JOINERS 


i 


BRACKENBROUGH. 


THE GLEN, PEEBLESSHIRE. 


The complete building of Brackenbrough and the mason 

and joiner work in the reconstruction after fire of The Glen 

were carried out by Robert Hall & Co., under the direction 
of Sir Robert Lorimer. 
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SMITH WELLSTOOD 


Head Office & Works,;BONNY BRIDGE, STIRLINGSHIRE 


Specialists inthe Manufacture of high-class Grates © Cooking Apparatus 


PATENT “SIDELIGHT WELLSTOOD” RANGES 


are an important advance on anything previously attempted in Cooking Range construction. 
Note the increased facility for working and the perfect lighting of Hot Plate. 


Over 100 designs and 
of Wellstood” 
Grates are made in 


various periods of design. 


Showrooms & Warehouses: 


11, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
7, Upper Thames St., London, E.C. 
20, Canning Place, Liverpool. 
17, Greenside Place, Edinburgh. 
11, Dixon Street, Glasgow. 
33& 34, Parliament Street, Dublin. 


“WELLSTOOD”" GRATE No. 250a. “ WELLSTOOD" GRATE No. 405. 
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THOMA S BE ATTI ¢rchitectural Sculptor 


DEAN STUDIO, EDINBURGH Hand-modelled Plasterwork 


(Removing in November to 109, Haymarket Terrace.) and Stone Carving. 


Amongst the buildings designed 
by Sir Robert Lorimer for which 
Thomas Beattie has carried out 
Architectural Sculpture and 
Modelled Plaster are— 


The Glen, Innerleithen. 
Pittencrieff House, Dunfermline. 
Ardkinglas, Argyllshire. 
Rhu-na-Haven, Aberdeenshire. 
Monzie Castle, Fife. 
Briglands, Kinross-shire. 
Galloway House, Wigtonshire. 
Glendalough, North Berwick. 
Lympne Castle, Kent. 
Inverawe, Argyllshire. 

Corn Mill Square, Galashiels. 


PART OF DINING ROOM CEILING AT THE GLEN. 


J A M ES G R A N T Wright and Joiner 


128, Pitt Street, GLASGOW 


SPECIALISTS IN HIGH- 
CLASS FINISHINGS, 
PANELLINGS OF ROOMS 
IN ELM, SCOTCH OAK 
AND OTHER NATIVE 
WOODS. 


Other Contracts for Str Robert 
Lorimer : 


Barprocuat Houss, 


for R. F. McEwen, Esq. 


Monzie Cast Le, 
for C. MacGill Crichton, Esq. 


Dunperave 


for Sir Andrew Noble, Bart. 


Work at Formaxin Houss, 
for J. A. Holms, Esq. 


BARDROCHAT THE?) MUSIC ROOM. 
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Fittings for The Thistle Chapel 


executed for Sir Robert Lorimer by 


Fittings for 
Electricity are 
free from those 
rigid conditions 
which limit 
the decorative 
possibilities of 
fittings for 
other artificial 
illuminants. 

The Bromsgrove 
Guild have 
made many fit- 
tings under the 
direction of Sir 
Robert Lorimer 
in which this 
liberty of ideas 
is combined 
with the high 
quality of work- 
manship for 
which ‘**The 
Guild” has an 
established 
reputation. 
Such fittings 
are real works 
of art, and 
when specially 
designed for the 
position they 
are to occupy, 
are invaluable 
in the general 
scheme of 
decoration. 


The Bromsgrove Guild 


‘Metal Workers to H.M. The King 


Worcestershire 


' 
—_ ( 


“BRACKENBROUGH,” CARLISLE 
SIR ROBERT LORIMER, ARCHITECT 


HOPES 


CASEMENTS 


134 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. 
59 BERNERS ST., LONDON, W. 
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NEIL McLEOD SONS 


Builders 


a 


* 
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HARRISON ROAD 
EDINBURGH 


HILL OF TARVIT, FIFE. 


Recent Contracts executed for 
Sir Robert Lorimer : 


Hill of Tarvit, Fife; Briglands, Kin- 

ross-shire; Ayton House, Perthshire ; 

Bardrochat, Ayrshire ; Corn Mill Square, 
Galashiels ; Hunterston, Ayrshire. 


Other Recent Contracts executed 
in Edinburgh: , 
Usher Hall, Freemason’s Hall, Part of 


the “Scotsman” Buildings, Commercia! 
Bank, etc., etc. 
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THOMAS HADDEN Gates, Railings, @ 


Hinges, Grilles, and 
East Silvermills Lane every description of 
EDINBURGH wrought-iron work 


A WROUGHT-IRON PANEL TO COVER A RADIATOR. 


Amongst recent buildings for which Thomas Hadden has done wrought-iron work, under the 
direction of Sir Robert Lorimer, are :—Thistle Chapel (screens in ante-chapel), Lympne 
Castle, Pitkerro, Rowallan, Briglands, Monzie Castle, Balcaskie, Ardkinglas, Dunderave Castle, 
Brackenbrough, Leslie House, Fife, Minto House, The Glen, Craigmyle, Hill of Tarvit, 
Formakin, Rhu-na-Haven, Aboyne, Hallyburton, Forfarshire, Ardgowan, Greenock. 


LOW & METHVEN 


Builders’ 
and 
Cabinet Makers’ 
Ironmongers 


LOTHIAN ROAD, EDINBURGH 


3 
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SCOTT-MORTON 


Tynecastle Works,EDIN BURGH Old BarlingtonSt. LONDON 


Recent Contracts 
carried out for 
Sir Robert Lorimer 


ARDKINGLAS 
ARGYLLSHIRE, FOR 
SIR ANDREW NOBLE, Br. 
CARPENTRY & FINISHINGS 


oo 


ROWALLAN CASTLE 
AYRSHIRE, FOR 

ae LORD ROWALLAN 
oo 

| HILL OF TARVIT, FIFE- 
SHIRE, for F.B. SHARP, Esy. 
CARPENTRY & FINISHINGS 
nn 

LESLIE HOUSE, FIFE- 


SHIRE, FOR THE Rr. Hon. 
THE EARL OF ROTHES 


oo 
RHU-NA-HAVEN 
ABERDEENSHIRE 
FOR J. H. TAYLOR, Esy. 

oo 
MONZIE CASTLE 


PERTHSHIRE, FOR C. M. 
MAKGILL CHRICHTON, Esv. 


oo 


THE GLEN, PEEBLES- 
SHIRE, FOR THE LATE 
SIR CHAS. TENNANT, Br. 
oo 
INVERAWE, ARGYLL- 
SHIRE, ror J. CURRIE, Esy. 


oo 
| 6, HERIOT ROW, EDIN- 
BRIGLANDS 


DINING ROOM, NEW CLUB, EDINBURGH, IN BRITISH OAK. FOR }. AVOR CLYDE, Seo 
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Kilmichael Glassary, 


{AMES CARMICHAEL has 
recently carried out the 
ollowing contracts for Sir 
obert Lorimer :— 
Home Farm, Dairy, 
sennels, Roads, Dam, 
‘ower House, &c., &c., 
it Ardkinglas. 

Mason Work of Restora- 
‘tion of Dunderave Castle, 
Loch Fyne. 
Barguillean Taynuilt 
(Shooting Lodge, &c.). 


JAMES CARMICHAEL has 
constructed Lochs for 
Fishing purposes on the 
following estates :— 

3on the Fasnacloich Estate 
2 ,, Ardlussa 

1 ,, Kilmory 

1 ,, Barguillean _,, 

1 ,, Muckairn 

1 Dunach 

1 , Ellary 

1 ,, Meil Mhor _,, 


Ss 


JAMES CARMICHAEL Contractor for Building Work and 


3 


Restorations, Shooting Lodges, 
Quarrying, Road making, and 


Lochgilphead, Argyllshire, N.B. — General Estate Work. 


SPECIALITY.—Formation of Lochs for Fishing on Highland Estates. 


ARDKINGLAS DAM. 


MEMORIAL, SOUTH LEITH PARISH CHURCH, 
in Istrian and Verde Egypte Marble. 


ALLAN & SONS 


4, George Place 


EDINBURGH 


Workers in Marble, Granite, 
Tiles and Mosaic. 


A large Stock of Home and Foreign 


Marbles and Granite always on hand. 


CHIMNEYPIECES, COLUMNS, 
STAIRCASES, FLOORS, WALL 
LINING AND MEMORIALS. 


TELEPHONES Leith 171 
Portobello 4 


Xiii. 
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WHYTOCK REID 


EDINBURGH— 
9 & Il, GEORGE STREET. 


GLASGOW— 
89, BUCHANAN STREET. 


Lurniture of the Highest Class 


SPECIALISTS IN FINE 


IE Upnotstery Work, Farrics, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. ANTIQUES 


CHINTZES, CARPETS. 


The entire furnishing of Monzie Castle, 
Crieff, including curtains, carpets, etc., 
was recently carried out by us under 
the direction of Sir Robert Lorimer. 


All the furniture exhibited by Sir 
Robert Lorimer at the recent Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition in the New 
Gallery was made in our workshops. 
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Charles Henshaw 


WORKER IN METALS, BRONZE AND LEAD 
CASTER BY SAND AND WASTE MOULD 
(CIRE PERDUE) WROT. IRON WORKER, ETC. 


| 
| 


a No. 3892 Central. EDINBURGH 
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THE CAST BRONZE MEMORIAL 
TABLET ILLUSTRATED WAS 
MADE TO THE DESIGN OF 
SIR R. LORIMER; AS ALSO 
WERE OTHER CAST BRONZE 
MEMORIAL TABLETS IN 
ST. GILES’ AND ST. MARY’S 
CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH 


(Incorporating David Foulis & Son) Kitchen Range 
42, Shandwick Place, EDINBURGH Makers... . 


Specialists in 
HIGH-CLASS GRATES 
FENDERS, 


SIBBALD & SONS HAVE SUPPLIED 
LARGE NUMBERS OF STEEL AND 
ARMOUR BRIGHT GRATES FOR SIR 
ROBERT LORIMER’S CONTRACTS. 


STEEL GRATE AND SURROUNDS AT RHU-NA-HAVEN. 


A DIRECTORY OF SCOTTISH CRAFTSMEN AND BUILDERS LESS 
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BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


MACKENZIE MONCUR, 


HEATING and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
IRONFOUNDERS and HOTHOUSE BUILDERS 


Specialities 


Improved Du- 
plex System of 
combined Hot 
Water Service 
and Heating. 


. . 


Improved 
Ironclad Sys- 
tem of Electric 
Lighting —the 
only absolutely 
fireproof 
system. 


Cast Iron 
Stable Fittings 
and all kinds 
of Estate 
Castings. 


Among works for many leading architects may be mentioned the 
for Sir Robert Lorimer : 


LYMPNE CASTLE, KENT. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 


The Right Hon. The Earl of Minto, Minto House, 


Hawick. 


The Right Hon. Lord Rowallan, Rowallan, Kilmarnock. 


Sir W. G. Baird, Bart., Glendalough, North Berwick. 
Sir Andrew Noble, Bart., Ardkinglas and Dunderave 
The Hon. Sir M. D. McEacharn, Galloway House. 
Lady Chalmers, Foxcovert, Midlothian. 

The Hon. S. P. Bouverie, High Barn, Surrey. 
Colonel Douglas-Dick, Pitkerro, Broughty Ferry. 
Colonel Hunt, Logie, Dunfermline. 

Colonel Hunter-Weston, Hunterston, West Kilbride. 
Captain Armitage, The Grange, North Berwick. 
Captain Purves, Gilmerton, St. Andrews. 


Jas. Avon Clyde, Esq., K.C., M-P., Briglands, Fossoway. 
A. H. D. Acland, Esq., Weaponess House, Scarborough. 


C. H. Akroyd, Esq., Duncraggie, Brora. 

W. A. Baird, Esq.. Lennoxlove, Haddington. 

Jas. Currie, Esq., Inverawe, Taynuilt, Argyllshire. 
Ossian Donnor, Esq., Helsingfors, Finland. 

J. Harris, Esq.. Brackenbrough Tower, Carlisle. 
J. A. Holms, Esq., Formakin House, Bishopton. 
Jas. Ivory, Esq., Laverock Dale, Colinton. 


John Jameson, Esq., 
M. L. P. Jardine, Esq.. 


Crieff. 


R. F. McEwan, Esq., 
W. R. Macmillan, Esq., 
F. B. Sharp, Esq., Wemyss Hall, Cupar, Fife. 
J. Herbert Taylor, Esq , 
F. J. Tennant, Esq., 


J. E. Carter Wood, 


ness. 


W. J. Younger, Esq., 


St. Marnocks, Malahide. 
Craigroyston, Granton. 
Cc. J. Maitland. Makgill-Crichton, Esq., Monzie Castle, 


Bardrochat, Colmonell. 
St. Leonards, Murrayfield. 


Colmonell Church, Ayrshire. 


Glenprosen Church, 


Forfarshire. 


Plumpton Church, Cumberland. 


St. Giles’ Cathedral, Chapel of the Thistle. 
St. Peter's R.C. Church and Hall, Churchhill, Edinburgh. 
Children’s Convalescent Home, Gullane 


Linlithgow Bridge Hall, Linlithgow. 
Loretto School, Musselburgh. 
St. Andrew's University Library. 


LONDON-—8, Camden Road, N.W. 


Rhu-na-Haven, Aboyne. 
Lympne Castle, Kent. 

E. Todd, Esq., Wayside House, St. : 
Esq., Chichester House, Skinbur- 


Harmeny House, 


Specialities 


All kinds of 
Hothouses in 
Teakwood. 
Siberian Larch 
or St. Peters- 
burg Red- 
wood. 


Improved 
Ventilation 
aring. 


. . 


Patent Wood 
Spar Blinds. 


. . 


Etc., ete. 


following recent contracts 


DUPLEX CYLINDER HOT WATER 
SERVICES. 

Sir Andrew Noble, Bart., Dunderave, Argyllshire. 
Colonel Hunter-Weston, Hunterston, West Kilbride 
Captain Purves, Gilmerton, St. Andrews 
C. H. Akroyd, Esq.. Duncraggie, Brora. 
Jas. Currie, Esq., Inverawe, Taynuilt, Argyllshire. 
Herbert Herdman, Esq., Kinellan, Edinburgh. 


GARAGE WASHING SHEDS, GLASS ROOFS, 
HOTHOUSES, ETC. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Rowallan, Rowallan, Kilmarnock 

Sir Andrew Noble, Bart., Dunderave, Argyllshire. 

The Hon. S. P. Bouverie, High Barn, Surrey. 

Colonel Hunt, Logie, Dunfermline. 

Captain Armitage, The Grange, North Berwick. 

J. Harris, Esq., Brackenbrough Tower, Carlisle. 

J. A. Holms, Esq , Formakin House, Bishopton. 

John Jameson, Esq., St. Marnocks, Malahide. 

M. L, P. Jardine, Esq., Craigroyston, Granton. 

R. F. McEwan, Esq., Bardrochat, Colmonell. 

F. B. Sharp, Esq.. Wemyss Hall, Cupar, Fife. 

J. Herbert Taylor, Esq., Rhu-na-Haven, Aboyne. 

W. J. Younger, Esq., Harmeny House, Balerno. 


GLASGOW- 121, St. Vincent Street. 
EDINBURGH (Registered Office and Works)—Balearres Street, Morningside. 


Telegrams : “ TREIBHAUS, CAMROD, LONDON,” and “HOTHOUSE, EDINBURGH.” 
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MODERN SCOTTISH ARCHITECTURE. 


THE WORK OF SIR ROBERT LORIMER. 


ODERN Scotland has its own architectural problems. 

They differ vastly from those of England, and 
especially is the variation marked in the field of 
house-building. This difference was vividly felt 

by Robert Louis Stevenson. He visited Suffolk 

when he was twenty-three, and was much impressed by the 
placi: beauty of Melford and Lavenham. Everything was “ like 
what ought to be in a novel and what one never expects to see 
in re lity.” That is how English architecture struck the eager 
your: Scot. “I cannot get over my astonishment, indeed 
it in-veases every day at the hopeless gulf that there is between 
Eng! nd and Scotland. Everything by the wayside, in the 
houses or about the people, strikes me with an unexpected 
unfamiliarity.” These notes, from a letter written by 
Stevenson to his mother, emphasise how markedly Scottish 
buildings differ from those of Eng- 
land. and that difference must be 
maintained if the architecture of 
the North is to keep its individu- 
alitv. Thereasons for the difference 
are many. Whereas England has 
a tradition of purely domestic work 
running back to early medizval 
times side by side with a defensive 
architecture, Scotland knew no 
buildings which were not definitely 
defensive in intent until the seven- 
teenth century. In England the 
unit of the home was the hall, in 
Scotland the tower. It is reasonable 
even to make the sweeping generali- 
sation that the Scottish house 
developed vertically and the English 
laterally. Modern ideas of comfort 
do not consort with tower-like houses, 
and the architect who wants to follow 
early traditions is faced by con- 
siderable difficulties in adapting the 
baronial style. The problem cannot 
be solved by tricking out a house of 
ordinary English plan with tourelles 
and baby bartizans—that is, to play 
with the letter while missing the 
spirit of the old work. The new 
conditions imposed by modern 
planning have to be faced squarely, 
with the employment of only such 
elements of the early work as can 
reasonably be developed in the light 
of those conditions. It is because Sir 
Robert Lorimer has not played the 
archeologist, but has brought a 
fresh mind to bear on the difficul- 
ties, that he has infused a new 
vitality into the Scottish work of 
to-day. It is difficult to over-state 
the limitations of the Scots architect 
in the matter of materials. England 
has not only stone but bricks of 
every hue, from white to deep 
purples and browns, and all of them 
have their definite traditions of use. 
In the south buildings may be 
Weather-boarded or tile-hung and 
timber-built in many ways, and in 
Scores of combinations with stone 
and brick and plaster. For Scots- 
men there is practically only one 
way of building—in stone, with or 
without a plastered, or, as they call 
it, « harled face. Brick is a modern 
Prevact in the north. It conse- 
qu'stly has no traditional treatments 
be! ndit, and is generally used, in 
Wors of any esthetic claim, only with 
a coating of rough-cast. It is the 


more to the credit of Scots architects, therefore, that, in 
the face of all these limitations, many of them imposed 
by the natural conditions of a somewhat unkindly climate, 
a definite Renaissance of domestic work has been achieved. 
In buildings of a public sort the limitations of design 
do not apply in the same fashion. For churches, Scottish 
Gothic has its own well-marked and admirable charac- 
teristics. These are as applicable to-day as in the Middle 
Ages if handled with a due regard to modern conditions. 
For municipal and commercial buildings there are the many 
modifications of neo-classic which Northern Europe has 
adopted, as well as the more local version of Palladian 
design which Sir William Bruce introduced and William 
Adam carried on. The work of the latter's greater son, 
Robert Adam, is as much Scottish as English. He began 
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the Scottish invasion of the field of English architecture 
which is represented to-day by so much fine work in 
modern London. The latest, as it is certainly the most 
notable example, is Dr. Burnet’s extension of the British 
Museum. 

The energies of Sir Robert Lorimer have been devoted 
mainly to the cause of architecture in his own country, though 
readers of Country Lire will remember our illustrations of 
his interesting work at Lympne Castle, November r2th, rg10, and 
this supplement shows by the pictures of Brackenbrough and 
Barton Hartshorne that his skill is not limited to the more 
distinctively Scottish work on which his large reputation as an 
artist is broadly based. We have so lately (July 15th, 1911) 
illustrated his very notable addition to St. Giles’ Cathedral— 
the Chapel of the Order of the Thistle—that it is only needful 
to mention it as a proof of his versatility. His brilliant achieve- 
ment in renewing the spirit of Scottish domestic building during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is likely to prove his 
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as Hill of Tarvit (Country Lire, December 28th, 1912), which 
reveal his equal sympathy with the humanism in design which 
we owe to the eighteenth century. LAWRENCE WEAVER 


DUNDERAVE CASTLE. 


FEW miles across Loch Fyne and visible from Si; 
Andrew Noble’s house, Ardkinglas, which 
illustrated in Country Lire of May 27th, ri: 
there stood until lately the roofless and rui) 
tower of Dunderave Castle. During many stor iy 

centuries of Scottish history it was a stronghold of - je 
Macnaughtons, one of whose functions in life it was toc + 
on warfare with the Campbells of Inveraray. Readers of fic py 
who remember Neil Munro’s “ Doom Castle” will alre jy 
have some acquaintance with Dunderave, which the nov st 
took as the prototype of Doom. For the facts about Dunder 


DUNDERAVE CASTLE: FROM THE WEST. 


chief claim to a place in architectural history, but that is not 
to say that his work runs in a narrow groove. The grave and 
scholarly character of the University Library at St. Andrews 
shows him at ease in handling classical motifs. It often happens, 
and quite unreasonably, that an architect gets labelled as a 
church architect or a house architect or a school architect, as 
though the designing of different types of buildings was carried 
on in watertight compartments. It must be that the individual 
will approach his problems with certain personal ideas as to 
the handling of materials and with tendencies either towards 
romantic grouping and rich craftsmanship or towards an austere 
idea of balance and a repressive outlook on decorative amenities, 
but that does not shut him up to the design of one or two types 
of building. If an artist has a just sense of proportion of rhythm 
and of fitness, these essential qualities will appear inevitably, 
whether he designs a cottage, a factory or a cathedral. Sir 
Robert Lorimer’s vernacular buildings show a quality of 
restrained romance which marks his devotion to the Gothic 
spirit, but he has done important work in later manners, such 


however, recourse must be made to more serious stores of 
information, and we owe it to Mr. Niall Campbell’s courtesy 
that the following sketch is built up mainly on notes from papers 
in the Argyll charter chest. The existing Castle does not 
seem to be earlier in any part than 1596, the date over the 
entrance door, but the Macnaughtons were settled at Dunderave 
by the middle of the thirteenth century. We learn this |1om 
a grant of the church of Kilmorich near Dunderave, mide 
by Gilchrist Macnachtan to the Abbot and monks of Inchai'ray 
about 1241. This Gilchrist was Chief of the Clan, and lield 
his lands from the Campbells of Lochaw as vassal and vavas. ur. 
Both families seem to have been descended from a com: on 
ancestor. These early Macnaughtons probably lived |: 4 
rudely built castle on or near the site of the present builc ing. 
We come to something more definite tnan casual raidings \ ith 
the service rendered to Charles I. by Alexander Macnaug!*0n. 
He was a gentleman of the Privy Chamber and, in 1627, red 
a levy of two hundred archers from his lands and sailec ‘oT 
France in a fleet of gallevs with many pipers and harpers_ !t 
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is not recorded what success he had with this rather medieval master-mason eee 6 
equipment, but steady devotion to the Stewart cause earned from France, §& ‘ 
him a knighthood and a pension after the Restoration, and a follower of 
dying a courtier in London, he was buried in the Chapel Royal. the men who, sce 
His son Jain succeeded to a much-burdened estate, fought with fifty years No 
Bonnie Dundee at Killiecrankie and was forfeitedin 1689. earlier, made 


Bad luck pursued the Macnaughtons, for James II. and 
James VII. signed a charter restoring to them all their family’s 
ancient lands, but-it never passed the Scottish seals, and thus 
became valueless. Later in the eighteenth century Dunderave 
passed by marriage with Ardkinglas into Livingstone possession, 
and the Chiefship passed to some Macnaughtons who had 
settled in Ireland in James I.’s reign. The castle continued 
to be inhabited until early in the nineteenth century, and 
js one of the few well-preserved buildings in the Western 


| 
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DUNDERAVE FROM BELOW THE NEW SEA WALL. 


Highlands. It was designed on a typical L plan with the addition 
of a round turret at the north-west angle. The carving of 
dog-tooth, billet and nail-head ornaments round the entrance 
doorway and the panel frame above it is one of those details 
which confounds the southern antiquary, accustomed as he is 
to find these decorations in England no later than the thirteenth 
century. Over the lintel are carved the initials of the builder 
and his wife, L. M. and A. N., the date 1596, the text ‘‘ Behold 
the end, be not wiser than the Highest,” and the family motto 
“ T hope in God.” 

High up on the tower is a medallion, the head of a bearded 
man, and so foreign in character that one is tempted to suppose 
it the work of a French carver, or of a Scotsman familiar with 
French work. It is not impossible that it represents a belated 


DUNDERAVE FROM THE SOUTH. 


Falkland 
Palace what 
it is. Save 
for this, how- 
ever, the 
castle is typi- 
cally Scottish. 
When Sir 
Andrew Noble 


MOUNTAIN, LOCH AND CASTLE. 


bought the 
estate the 
castle lacked 
both floors 
and roof, and 
the steps” of 
the turret 
stair had been 
hacked away. 
Trees were 
growing out 
of the walls, 
many of 
which were 


ri 


NEW ARCH TO COURT. 


in a very dangerous condition. A good idea 
of the state of the castle may be gathered 
from the photograph now reproduced, which 
shows the interior before Sir Robert Lorimer 
took it in hand. There is probably no greater 
problem connected with making an old house 
suitable for modern needs than is_ presented 
by a Scottish castle of the sixteenth century. 
A tower is not the most comfortable of places 
in which to live, and its weakest point is the 
absence of accommodation for servants, The 
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PLANS. DUNDERAVE BEFORE RESTORAT! 
Scottish lairds of the sixteenth century did not enjoy a high they employed were even less fortunately placed. The 
standard of comfort in their homes, and the few indoor servants accommodation for them was on the ground floor, anu < 


the standard of living was ra 4 
additional housing was © 
provided for domestics in sir Je 
cottages built near by. 

reconstructing Dunc 
Castle as a comfortable home 
Miss Noble the main question \ 1s 
how to provide a suitable kit: .n 
wing, etc., without dwarfing 
original tower. The pictures sw 
how skilfully Sir Robert Lorimer 
solved the problem. On the cast 
side of the castle he added a rigitt- 
angled wing, which contains the 
kitchen offices. In order to give 
more reception-rooms he added on 
the south side, but at some little 
distance from the castle, a library 
and flower-room. These were con- 
nected with the main building by 
a loggia, and beneath them vom 
was found for a_ man - servant's 
quarters and for a convenient work- 
shop. 

The approach to the castle is 
made through the stone - vaulted 
entrance passage, which frames the 
old doorway of the castle. The 
old fabric itself suffered no structural 
alteration save the breaking throuzh 
of openings leading into the new 
wings. No new kitchen chimney was 
necessary, because the added kitchen 
is at the back of the old one, and the 
flues could therefore be carried up 
the original chimney. So ample, 
indeed, was the accommodation in 
this huge shaft that all sanitary 
pipes, bath wastes and heating-pipes 
were conveniently disposed there 

The only feature about the new 
work which can fairly be described 
as modern is the loggia, which !s 
not found in old Scottish houses, 
but the experiment has been more 
than justified in the result. An 
open-air sitting-room with a practical 
roof is a very desirable thing i 
Argyllshire, the land of sudden 
scudding showers, and sudcen 
radiant sunshine. All through ‘he 
summer an open-air sitting-room !5 4 
delightful feature in the pleasure of 
life, provided always that it is sour !'y 
roofed. At Dunderave, moreove:. 
was obviously desirable to get “'¢ 
benefit of the exquisite view wiih 
opens out to the south-west up — © 
DUNDERAVE CASTLE; THE OLD TOWER REPAIRED, loch and towards Inveraray. 
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It ne ed 
scarcely be said 
that the new 
work rh 

rfectly with 
old. Noth- 
ing but local 
material was 
used, the retain- 
ing walls and 
the sea-walls by 
the lochside 
were built of 
bo lders, either 
eatrried up 
fr. the shore 
or rolled down 
fr a the hill 
b. 1ind. The 
ho , the loggia 
an the garden 
pus were laid 
a beautiful 
la .inated stone 
o! silver hue, 


ich was 

ind a_ few 
idred yards 
a a y by the 
w ters edge, 
| the stone 
fo the walls of the new buildings was quarried by the road- 
sive. The new floors were built, as our picture of the Red 
Bonner Hall shows, with great joists of Scottish oak, roughly 
squared, and laid with oak boards of varying width up to 
more than two feet. 

It is worth drawing attention to a practical point with 
regard to the carrying out of the work When Sir Robert 
Lorimer determined on transforming Dunderave Castle from a 
tower-house into a courtyard house—as was done often enough 
by Scottish builders in the seventeenth century—the disposition 
of the new buildings was decided to some extent by the 


DUNDERAVE: THE RED BANNER HALL. 
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line of the old 
road and the 
landing stage 
from the loch. 
A circle had to 
be made where 
motor-cars could 
be turned with- 
out undue 
quarrying in the 
living rock. 
The value of 
scale models of 
new buildings has 
often been urged 
in COUNTRY 
LIFE, but at 
Dunderave 
something more 
was done. The 
new buildings 
were set up full 
size as wooden 
skeletons, so 
that it might be 
seen how they 
grouped with the 
old tower. In 
the result ther 
disposition, 
which had look« « 
so well on paper, was found not to be wholly satisfactory, the 
proportions were altered, and the new buildings were set, not at 
right angles with the old as had originally been intended, but in 
the irregular way shown by the accompanying plans. The 
success of these second thoughts is fully proved by the 
series of pictures which accompanies these notes. They 
show what had already been proved by Sir Robert Lorimer’s 
work at Earlshall, Kellie Castle and elsewhere, that in his 
treatment of old buildings he uses a brilliant judgment 
based on rare knowledge and sympathy, and made alive 
by a rich gift of design. 


DUNDERAVE CASTLE: THE NEW LOGGIA. 
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BARTON HARTSHORNE: ENTRANCE FRONT. 


FROM THE 


IN THE GARDEN: 


SOUTH-EAST. 


LOOKING EASTWARD. 
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BARTON 
HARTSHORNE 
MANOR, 
BUCKS. 


IR ROBERT LOR}. 
MER’S additions :., 
this little Buckin« 
hamshire man, 
house show that | 

architectural sympathies a 
stimulated by English n. 
less than by Scottish tr 
ditional work, as might 
expected from one who spx 
some time working in 1 
office of the late G. F. Bod): 
Barton Hartshorne in 1 
thirteenth century was alm: 
equally divided between : 
religious houses of Oseney a 
Chetwode, and each posses: 
a separate manor. On ° 
Dissolution of the Mon. 
ieries the Chetwode Mar 
was granted to the Risk 
and the Oseney Manor 
the Wellesbornes. There 
no record to tell which fam 
built the manor house, 1 
remains jof which form 
core of the house now il! 
trated, but it may be att: 
buted either to the Paxt 
who succeeded the Well: 
bornes in the old Osen 
possession or to Thon 
Lisle, who purchased lands 
in Barton in 1630, two years 
before the western part oi 
the house was built. Barton 
Hartshorne as it then stood 
was a_ typical stone-built 
house of 1632—the date 
carved on the old west gable. 
The village is in Bucking- 
hamshire, but it marches with 
Oxfordshire, and it is natural, 
therefore, that the traci- 
tional masonry of the latter 
county should be found at 
the manor house. Once of 
large extent, the house con- 
sisted, when Mr. Charles 
Trotter bought it, of no 
more than part of the 
entrance hall and of what 
is now the smoking-room 
and the rooms above. A 
century and a half ago the 
rest of the house was pulled 
down, the remainder became 
a farm, and there were some 
modern additions of no in- 
terest. Close to the manor 
house and within the garden 
was a house of the sixteent] 
century, so dilapidated that 
nothing could be done save 
remove it, after taking out 
some panelling and doors, 
which were used in_ thie 
restoring of the manor hous. 
There is a pleasant local 
stone of a yellowish colo 
which locally they speak 
digging, not of quarrying. 
The plan of the hove 
looks somewhat haphazar.. 
but that is due to the ad: - 
tions having been made | 
two dates. The first wo < 
was to add to the old fre - 
ment (shown on the p! 
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by hatched lines) a comparatively small house ; and a few years 
later the large kitchen wing was built, and the earlier kitchen 
was put to new uses. Among the seventeenth century survivals 
was the very interesting late Jacobean staircase, now illustrated. 
The new work has been carried out entirely in the spirit of the 
old. The dining-room is a restful apartment, with simple 

nelled walls and good vine pattern modelled in plaster on 
the beam and frieze. The garden has grown up well, and 
the leaden cupid bearing a sundial is able to survey trim 
vew hedges which do credit to their tending. In the south 
garden stands another ornament of lead which brings us in 
touch with history. It is a cistern bearing the monogram of 


THEZOLD STAIR. 


Lord Chancellor Thurlow and the Royal arms for Queen Anne, 
in the last year of whose reign it was made. It came from a 
house in Great Ormond Street, once Lord Thurlow’s, and later 
the property of the Children’s Hospital, which sold this and 
other cisterns of the same period to 
meet pressing needs. 

Those who are concerned that 
ancient buildings shall be faithfully 
preserved, not only in the fabric of 
their walls but in their decorative 
equipment, are justly nervous about 
the moder ‘craze for the “ antique.” 
The collection of old turniture is a 
reasonable hobby, but the passion for 
tearing} panelling, ceilings and _ fire- 
places, etc., out of old buildings and 
putting them into new ones is another 
story. 

As the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings says in its 
last report, “those who buy such 
things cannot have a ‘genuine regard 
for the beautiful works of the past 
ages, as every house robbed of its 
iit (ings is a house spoiled.”’ The action 
ot the Children’s Hospital in respect 
ol its lead cisterns must, however, be 
cndoned, because they no longer 
served a useful purpose, and the 
Cum of flesh and blood is more 
urvent than the claims of art or 
a: heology. In their new garden 
sing Mr. Trotter has given to 
tue cisterns a new opportunity to 
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FORMAKIN, 
RENFREWSHIRE 


HERE is a hint ot 
the leisurely build- 
ing ways of the 
Middle Ages in 
the growth of 

Formakin, even now wun- 
finished within. About toy 
vears ago Mr. John A. Ho! 
acquired the estate, 
altered a little existing hoy « 
so that he might watch + 
slow development of gar 
and grounds round 
chosen site of the new ho 
and consider what form : 
building should take to m 
requirements somewhat | 
usual. 

Unusual also was 
method of building employ 
No part of the work was } 
out to contract, but 
Holms acted as his « 
builder, employing as mas 
of the works Mr. Jan 
Grieve, who bought 
materials, engaged and p: 
the men, and, in sho 
fulfilled the same functior 
a master of works did in ¢ 
sixteenth and _ seventeen 
centuries. In the ordin 
way this method is apt «> 
prove very expensive, but 
the capable hands of \ 
Grieve the building cost | 
more than if it had _ becn 
carried out by contract 
usual. 

The advantage of direct 
employment is that it brings 
a certain flexibility to the 
work, and allows it to be 
evolved and altered as the 
building proceeds. Clients 
will do well to remember that 
large alterations made during 
the progress of a contract are 
very likely to lead to con- 
siderable extras. 

The problem put before 
Sir Robert Lorimer was the 
maintenance of the most 
typical sixteenth century 
Scottish traditions in_ the 
treatment of the exterior, in 
conjunction with a plan and 
disposition of rooms not only 
modern but especially ex- 
pressive of client's 
interests and tastes. Mr. 
Holms is a collector of fine 
things. His furniture, por- 
celain, tapestries and pictures 
are all and each notable in 
their own kind, and _ the 
rooms were to be designed so 
that they displayed these 
treasures at their best. 
Thus, one room was “ built 
round” a fifteenth century 
Persian rug of unique 
interest, as may be seen 
from the plan. The great 
chamber was made twent 
feet high, so that its wa’! 
might adequately display th 
series of French fifteent 
century tapestries known ‘ 
“The Conquest of India. 
In all the rooms of in 
portance the positions 
doors, windows and fireplac 
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FORMAKIN: THE TERRACE. 


} 


were worked out with definite reference to the 
placing of the larger and more notable pieces of 
furniture in Mr. Holms’ collection. As may be 
supposed, all this meant for the architect a vast 
amount of work which does not ordinarily fall to be 
done; but it must have given to Sir Robert 
Lorimer, himself a keen judge of fine things and 
a discriminating collector of medizval objects, a 
keen pleasure. He knew that his labour in design- 
ing a fine interior would not be dashed by the 
presence of an incongruous piece of furniture. 
Indeed, the moti/s for his treatment were already 
indicated by the character of the splendid pieces 


CORNER OF SOUTH SIDE. FROM ACROSS THE POOL. 
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house for the electrical plant, and rooms {ur 
gardeners. They seem to have caught from the 
proximity of the mill, always a picturesque 
feature, that quality of traditional charm which 
seems to flourish in the neighbourhood of mills and 
running water. Near them, and on the edge of the 
high road, is the double entrance lodge which give, 
access to the policies of Formakin, and a very 
attractive building Sir Robert Lorimer has made 
of it. From this, the carriage-way leads us :,, 
the south-east corner of the house, and {}y- 
entrance door is reached through an archy 
under part of the servants’ quarters. 

The picture which shows Formakin acr: 
the pool marks one of the features of + 
setting of typical Scottish houses. On one s 
the park is allowed to reach the very walls of : 
house, so that the cattle or hunters may gr. 
under the windows. The cultivated and enclo:. | 
garden lies wholly on the other side of the how 
and a very agreeable contrast is thus achiev 
Among old examples of such treatment may » 
cited Edzell and Earlshall, and the same feelin: 
seen in the balance between natural and for 
which has been achieved at Formakin. Rising f: 
the forecourt southwards and reached by 
FORMAKIN: THE WAY TO THE FORECOURT. flight of steps is a broad, sloping lawn. In 


to which places had been allotted as 
the rooms were taking shape. It is 
by such close sympathy between 
architect and client as to the effects 
to be sought and the means of 
their achievement that the most 
harmonious results can be won. For 
our present purposes the leisurely 
methods of Mr. Holms have one 
disadvantage. Although the garden 
is mature—it was made some years 
before a stone of the house was laid 
—and although the outside of the 
house appears bravely in our pictures, 
inside it shows nothing as yet but 
bare unplastered walls. At some 
future date we shall hope to illus- 
trate Mr. Holms’ collection in the 
setting which Sir Robert Lorimer 
has designed for it with so much 
‘es thought and skill. Meanwhile, we 
* may look at the outside and the 
garden. The house stands high on 
the side of a hill above a large pool, 
below which once stood Formakin 
Mill. Here Mr. Holms has set going 
again the old meal mill for the 
benefit of the countryside, and the 
farmers thereabouts send their oats to 
be ground into meal in the old way. 
Close by have been built, in a 
tall group, stables, garage, a power SUNDIAL AND GARDEN HOUSE. 


FORMAKIN: FOUNTAIN, TERRACE AND GARDEN HOUSE. 
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FORMAKIN: FROM THE SOUTH-EAS7. 


FORMAKIN: THE HOUSE FROM THE SLOPING LAWN. 
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THE NEW LIBRARY AT ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY. 


middle stands a stone fountain basin, on the kerb of which sit 
four lions, facing inwards to the tall sundial pillar. The tech- 
nique of these “king’s beasts’’ is admirable and wholly 
Scottish in feeling. They and similar carvings at Formakin 
and other houses of the same character show the zest which 
Sir Robert Lorimer imparts to the details of his work. 

When, many years hence, a definite history of modern Scot- 
tish architecture comes to be written, and the achievement 
of the men of to-day can be seen in its true perspective, 
one of Sir Robert’s greatest claims to be remembered with 
gratitude will be his large services to the sister arts. Even 
the most casual glance at the illustrations of his work in these 
pages shows the distinguished quality of the modelled plaster, 
the carved work in stone and wood, and the wrought iron work 
with which his buildings are richly, albeit reticently, adorned. 
During the last twenty years or so, Scottish craftsmanship 
has made great strides, and has been finely fostered in the 
admirable art schools at Edinburgh, Glasgow and other great 
centres. In order to appreciate this intimately, one has only to 
visit the Edinburgh College of Art and to see the vigorous work 
which is being turned out under the direction of the Principal, 
Mr. Morley Fletcher, supported by an able committee, on which 
Sir Robert has done yeoman service. This educational work 
is the germ of the high level of average attainment in the 
Scottish craftsmanship of to-day. While the results cover a 
wide field and touch every branch of the applied arts, such as 
book printing, fabrics, and the modelling of all sorts of domestic 
objects, the advance in the crafts allied to architecture is particu- 
larly marked. It has been Sir Robert Lorimer’s good fortune 
not only to inculcate a right spirit in these things, but by his 
own fertile gift of design to give point and direction to the work 
of the scores of craftsmen who have wrought for him in every 
sort of material. 


THE NEW LIBRARY, 
ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY. 


HEN Mr. Andrew Carnegie was Lord Rector of 
St. Andrews he marked his devotion to libraries by 


providing funds for enlarging the University library, 
and a view and plan of Sir Robert Lorimer’s new building are 


ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY LIBRARY: PLAN. 


now reproduced. The middle part is given up to a studs 3’ 
reading-room, and this, the most important element of te 
plan, is rightly accentuated by the treatment of ce 
elevation. The two ends are occupied by book sta s, 
constructed wholly of steel, with glass floors, in a fas on 
learnt from America, where library equipment has reach a 
very high level. In other respects the building does hom ze 
to the most modern ideas of fireproof construction, for the at 


THE LIBRARY: PART OF MAIN FRONT. 


roof is built of reinforced concrete covered with asphalte. 
The library is, in fact, a straightforward solution of practical 
needs both in plan and construction, but at the same time it 
has been given the scholarly character befitting the buildings 
of a great university. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory thing about modern architec- 
ture—and it cannot be said truly of other arts, and least of all 
of painting—is that it is directed with reasonable sanity to 
the simple solution of ordinary problems. Stevenson once 
wrote, in an access of irritation: ‘‘ So long as an artist is on 
his head, is painting with a flute or writes with an etcher's 
needle or conducts an orchestra with a meat-axe, all is we'l ; 
and plaudits shower along with roses. But any plain man \\)0 
tries to follow the obtrusive canons of his art is but a comm n- 
place figure. To hell with him is the motto, or at least not th ¢; 
for he will have his reward, but he will never be thought a man 
of parts.” Happily, an outburst like this could have no refere ce 
to the architecture of to-day. Sensational design never ha a 
smaller chance of winning favour. There is an increase of 
reliance on the “ obtrusive canons of the art,” so far as t -y 
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are involved in a closer search for inspiration in classical proto- 
types. The architect of the younger generation, indeed, is 
chiefly thought “a person of parts’’ when he eschews any 
reaching after originality and seeks his effect in the arrangement 
of old elements on lines which show his personal outlook on 
design in a restrained fashion. 


A CEILING AT ARDKINGLAS. 


RDKINGLAS, a notable house built for Sir Andrew 
Noble on the shores of Loch Fyne, was illustrated 
so recently in Country Lire (May 27th, 1911) 
that it is needless to give any general description 
of it here, but one of its ceilings may well be 
shown in detail, as it bears on the whole question of modern 
ple-terwork. At the end of the sixteenth and beginning of 
th seventeenth centuries there was working in Scotland a 
sc} ool of plasterers whose hand can be traced up and down 
av de tract of country. Legend has it that they were Italians, 
a © .eory which this writer regards with a certain amount of 
susicion. It is a hardy story which crops up in many centuries 
an all over Great Britain. It was told with much circum- 
st: \tial detail of the ceilings of Holyrood Palace, done about 
16 0, but the build- 
in’ accounts give 
D: nserfield and 
H. vert, “Inglish 
plusterers” as the 
aw iors of the work. 
It was said also of 
the ceilings of Winton 
Ca.tle, which were 
done by a man of the 
no’ markedly Italian 
name of John White. 
We find it in Ireland 
connected with the 
ceilings of Kilmain- 
ham Hospital, and 
it clings round many 
obviously native- 
born ceilings in 
English country 
houses. 

It is none the 
less true, however, 
that the antiquary 
is not on sure ground 
in relying on the 
absence of docu- 
mentary evidence to 
support his denial of 
the foreign prove- 
nance of such work. 
Scotland was much 
behind in artistic 
development in the 
sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, 
because civic disorder 
when combined with 
acute poverty is poor 
soil for esthetic 
growth. It may well 
be that foreigners 
were employed 
whose names never 
got into documents. 
That Scotsmen 
should be the con- 
tractors was natural 
enough, for 
foreigners would 
speak the language 
imperfectly or not at 
There is, how-~ 
ever, the internal 
evidence of the 
p! sterwork to be 
considered. The 
gi at ceiling wreaths 
we built up of all 
sorts of exotic 
hovers and fruit, e.g., 
.egranates, which 
@ cot could never 
he sseen. It would 
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have been easy for a laird, who had been abroad and 
had seen the beauty of foreign modelling, to get from 
abroad a few plasterers with their 'stock of patterns. 
The Scots plasterer would act as contractor, pay them, assist 
them in the rougher work, and no doubt learn their ways, Lut 
probably his name alone would appear in the laird’s accounts. 
There are many parallels in the work of to-day. Some of the 
finest stone carving in one of Sir Robert’s most important 
buildings was done by a roving Greek, who did miracles with 
a chisel during his sober intervals, but his name will nowhere 
appear. At a great modern house in the classical manner, 
where there was much “stuc” work, a Scottish plasterer 
employed Frenchmen almost wholly. They appeared on the 
site, worked, ate, drank and were merry, and disappeared into 
limbo when the house was done. Perhaps the antiquary of 
two hundred years hence will spin fine theories about the native 
plasterers of to-day from the evidence of their work, for they 
are not of those who have left their names behind them. It 
is difficult to imagine, for example, that the splendid women 
who blow trumpets in the spandrels of the staircase ceiling 
of Holyrood Palace can have been modelled by Scotsmen, 
or even by Englishmen. If they had been, the general 
sculptural work of the period would have shown the 


A CEILING AT ARDKINGLAS. 
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same feeling. George Dunserfield, 
who was paid for the work, may have 
employed a foreigner, just as a Dutch- 
man is known to have done the wood 
carving. The question will always 
remain open, but of the earlier Scottish 
work of the time of James VI. and I. 
it is at least true that it was done by 
the same family or guild of craftsmen. 
The same ornaments and character of 
work appear in many houses. The 
ceilings of Winton Castle and Pinkie 
House were certainly decorated by 
White. He and his comrades, or at 


THE SOUTH 
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THE SOUTH-WEST. 


least the school to which he belonged, whether partly | 
foreigners or not, must have travelled all through Fife, work’ » 
at Kellie Castle and Wemyss Castle. At Muchalls Castle 
Forfarshire and at Craigievar in Aberdeenshire the techni 

is similar, and at the latter castle there is a ceiling alm. 
identical with the one at Kellie. All this work has the ¢: 
prevailing characteristic, namely, a combination of stiff « 
ventionality in rib and wreath with a delightful naturalism .» 
straggling sprays of vine leaves and grapes. Modern archit: s 
and craftsmen tried for a good many years to recapture 
spirit of these engaging compositions, but it was not until 1 
Robert Lorimer had given many years of study to the meth. s 
originally employed that he achieved complete success. 

A casual examination of the old work suggests that 
ornaments were modelled on the ceiling itself and wholly i: 4 
freehand fashion, but that is not the case. Sir Robert had 
advantage of being brought up at Kellie Castle (which ‘1s 
pictured in colour on the cover of this supplement) and it \.s 
restored by his father, Professor Lorimer. A careful exami: i- 
tion of its splendid vine ceiling revealed that the work was ||! 
done with two sizes of bunches of grapes and two sizes of leavs. 
These were cast in quantities, and only the connecting ste: 
were modelled by hand im situ. When Sir Robert tried first 
to do ceilings in the same manner, he used to finish the ground 
in ordinary smooth three-coat plaster, but the vine or other 
ornaments always had the air of being stuck on. His final 
method is to omit the third smooth coat, and to finish the second 
coat roughly with a “ float.’”” The pattern is roughly chalked 
or scratched on the plaster itself. The plasterer carries on to 
his scaffold baskets which hold the various sizes of bunches of 
grapes, leaves, birds, butterflies and the like. These are planted 
on and connected by hand-modelled stems. In the result tlie 
limitation in the number of decorative elements prevents thie 
effect being too naturalistic, and, moreover, enables the work 
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to be done within reasonable limits of cost. In the case of 
the Ardkinglas ceiling, now illustrated, the wreath of fruits 
was made up of separate castings, and it thus escapes the hard and 
lifeless look of so much of the modern plaster rib-work done in 
the Georgian manner. This is often cast in lengths, and therefore 
lacks the variety which comes from the wreath being built up 
from single flowers. “‘ All can grow the flower when all have 
got the seed,” and now that the right method has been established 
the technique of plaster ceilings is improving rapidly. The 
example illustrated is proof enough of the rightness of the 
methods, and shows how large a debt modern work owes to 
Sir Robert’s tireless researches into the history of Scottish 
craftsmanship. 


BRACKENBROUGH, . . 
CUMBERLAND. 


VU NTIL the advent of railways the Fells of Cumberland 


and Westmorland were a country so remote and 
inaccessible that the Renaissance was very slow in 
m king any impression on their architecture. Their peoples, 
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site once given up to a large farm sieading. Anew home farm was 
built about half a mile away. As our pictures show, Sir Robert 
Lorimer has shown his grasp of the local conditions by treating 
Brackenbrough in the broad manner that is characteristic of 
Tudor work, not only in Cumberland and the Lake District, 
but also in Yorkshire. 

Some reference must aiso be made to some interesting 
points in the planning of the house. The lighting of the hall 
by windows which occupy its south-west corner is very satis- 
factory. The arrangement of the owner's business-room in a 
house of this kind is rarely so well contrived as at Brackenbrough. 
Opening out of it is a little room marked ‘ Work Shop” on 
the plan, which is very convenient for the owner’s guns, fishing 
rods, etc. Also adjoining the business room is the estate 
steward’s office, with an outer door adjoining it to which people 
calling on business can be directed instead of being taken 
through the houss. The circular staircase next this office 
was provided solely for the use of the owner, and leads to the 
private suite on the first floor, which consists of a boudoir, 
bedroom, dressing-roo: and bathroom. The little room marked 
“Guns” on the plan is a useful place with an outside door, 
but no connection with the interior of the house. This was 


BRACKENBROUGH : 


like the inhabitants of the Cotswolds and other hill dis- 
tricts, had a sturdy individuality which did not readily 
surrender the old Tudor traditions of building. When 
the builders of more accessible neighbourhoods had accepted 
Palladian ideas of design in their fulness, Cumberland folk went 
on in their old ways, which never died out entirely. To some 
extent, doubtless, this devotion to the old manner of mason- 
work was due to the large influence which the nature of 
materials brings to bear on design. From the Fells comes 
some of the most beautiful building stone which England can 
show. It is mainly of a rich red, though a few quarries 
vield a stone of a fine cream colour, and it is laminated like 
sheets of paper. : 

On the Brackenbrough estate, between Penrith and 
Carlisle, stood a tower with parapets and mullioned windows, 
©! too early a type to make it suitable for enlargement as the 
niain feature of the new and ample house which was wanted. 
lis character, however, determined the design of the new work, 
end it was retained to serve as an over-flow house at times when 
« large house-party strained the accommodation of the main 
‘ulding. An orangery was built to join new and old, and the 

ter thus stands clear to tell its own story. The ground plan 
he new house took somewhat the shape of a Z, so that the 
iding might group round an existing garden, and in order to 
1. lude an existing building as part of the kitchen wing. The old 
wer used to be occupied as a farm, and the new house covers the 


LOGGIA AND BAYS. 


contrived in order to give a place for loaders to wait on mornings 
when there is a shoot. 


TOWN-PLANNING 
AT GALASHIELS. 


ORN MILL SQUARE, Galashiels, is a symbol of the 
C new spirit in town-planning, and shows Sir Robert’s 
success in handling a civic scheme. The middle 

of the Square was originally occupied by an old corn 
mill, which some years ago was bought by the Municipality 
and partly demolished. At that point in the proceedin:; 
there was considerable division of opinion as to the way in wich 
the space should be utilised and treated. The old mill had been 
served by the water of a large burn, which ran through 
the town from the north. It had been proposed, before Sir 
Robert was called in to advise, that this stream shou!c 
be driven underground into a covered drain, and that the sma! 
area should be laid out as a garden. Fortunately. this ur- 
happy idea was not carried out. Sir Robert was swift to 
recognise how rare an advantage it is for a town to be able to 
boast clean running water in its midst; and he dete:mined 
to make a feature of it. A model of what he prepos:d was 
made, and the town counci! approved the scheme. which hes 
been carried out, as shown by the photograph cverle«t. 
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The water is changed often, 
because a certain amount 
must be let down at certain 
intervals to serve some mills 
at a lower level, and a sluice 
is therefore provided in the 
pool. The pedestal of the 
centre pillar is set angle-wise, 
so that it serves.as a cut- 
water to the stream that 
comes through the upper 
arch. The main portion of 
the cost was borne by the 
town funds, but the pillar and 
two boys riding on dolphins 
which decorate the lower 
basin were a private gift. 
The work is only lately com- 
pleted, and will take on a 
more handsome air when the 
trees set in the surrounding 
paving have achieved a larger 
growth. Meanwhile, the iron 
guards which protect them 
are rather unsightly, but time 
will correct that. 

The experience of Gala- 
shiels should encourage other 
municipalities to entrust the 
designing of such improve- 
ments to competent archi- 
tects, instead of leaving them 
to be developed in a haphazard way in the office of the borough 
engineer. Everyone familiar with municipal life knows what 
valuable service is rendered to the health of the community 
by such municipal officers, but they are rightly chosen rather 
for their engineering skill and experience than for their grasp 
of asthetic problems; and it is unreasonable to expect from 
them facility in architectural design. 


RECONSTRUCTIONS AFTER 
FIRE AND NEW INTERIORS. 


O every architect in large practice there comes not 
only the designing of new buildings and the devising 
of additions to old ones, but also the reconstruc- 
tions necessary after fire. Before describing some of 
such works with which Sir Robert Lorimer has been 

concerned it may be of use to our readers to discuss some of 
the practical and financial points involved. When a fire occurs 
the owner should give prompt notice to the company with which 
the house is insured. A surveyor is generally despatched 
post haste by the company in order to assess the amount of 
the damage. In many cases it has happened, even when the 
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CORN MILL SQUARE, GALASHIELS. 


sum of money involved was very large, that the owner 
thankfully appreciated the benefit of insurance that he accept 
at once the sum offered by the insurance company. The wi 
course is for the owner to call in his architect before discuss’. 
figures. He thus secures expert advice as to the sum whi: | 
will have to be expended in the restoration of the house to | 
original condition. If the damage is very serious the architec‘ 
will join with himself an expert fire assessor, whose sole busine:s 
it is to compute and negotiate claims. The damage suffere:| 
by a structure often 
takes several weeks 
before it is fully mani- 
fest. Heavy falls of 
rain shortly after the 
fire have a very bad 
effect ; but even if the 
weather continues 
fine, cracks are almost 
certain to develop in 
walls which at first 
seemed to be practic- 
ally unharmed. In 
the case of one of the 
reconstructed houses 


PLANS OF MONZIE CASTLE. 
Before and after reconstruction. 
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referred to, storms beat continuously 
upon the damaged fabric for nearly three 
weeks after the fire had taken place. 
The claim was on the point of being 
settled when they began, but a settlement 
was deferred. Ultimately the additional 
damage caused by the flooding of the 
house and other defects due directly to 
wind and rain was found to amount to 
several thousands of pounds. This serious. 
amount of money would have been lost by 
an immediate settlement, and was re- 
covered from the insur ance company, which 
fo lowed the honourable practice, happily 
pr-valent in Great Britain, of making a 
e. .erous settlement on the clear proof of 
ic.s. Sometimes it will be suggested that 
tl company shall itself undertake the 
w ‘kof re-instatement, but this is an un- 
d irable course for more than one 


NEW STAIRCASE AT MONZIE CASTLE. 


OAK WHEEL STAIR AT THE GLEN. 


reason. The lack of suitable records of 
what has been destroyed makes it difficult 
to ‘ensure accurate reproduction of the 
state of things before the fire, and the 
atastrophe may well be allowed to 
edeem itself in part by using the 
oportunity to re-arrange the interior 
ad bring the fabric up to date in plan 
aad equipment. The most satisfactory 
urse, therefore, is for the owner to 
ike a cash settlement with the insurance 
mpany, and then consult carefully with 
» architect as to how the money shall 
st be laid out in the work of recon- 
uction. If this be done a fire, if 
ttended by loss of life or limb, may 
ve to be a blessing in disguise. These 
nts can best be appreciated by a 
sideration of a good example of a 
onstructed house. MR. BURRELL’S HOUSE: THE HEAD OF THE STAIR. 
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OLD TAPESTRY AND NEW PANELLING 

Monzie Castle, Crieff, was a large house of no architectural 
interest, which had been added early in the nineteenth century 
to an older building of the sixteenth. Its plan is now repro- 
duced, and shows that the principal floor had been sacrificed 
to two very large rooms divided by a saloon. The main stair- 
case was carried up only as far as this, the first floor, and access 
to the upper floors was given only by a servant’s stair in the 
svuth-east corner. The interior bristled with 
inconveniences There were no bathrooms, 
heating or electric light. The house took fire 
as it was being vacated by some tenants, and 
the whole of the interior was burnt out. As 
the loss was fully covered by insurance, it 
was possible to reconstruct the house within 
on modern lines practically without extra 
cost to the owner. The juxtaposition of the 
old and the new plans shows that Monzie Castle 
to-day has its rooms disposed on modern 
lines, and that it contains all the elements of 
a luxurious home. The dining-room is of more 
reasonable size, for part of it has been cut off 
to form a service lobby. The old top-lighted 
saloon has been turned into an oval drawing- 
room and the old drawing-room divided into 
morning-room and smoking-room. The stair- 
case was wholly reconstructed, and makes a 
most attractive feature with its iron balus- 
trading, as one of our photographs attests. 
Fire risks have been reduced to a minimum 
by the rebuilding of floors and roof in fire- 
proof construction. Fire can never be any- 
thing but an enemy, but full insurance and 
wisdom in reconstruction are, to say the 
least, cheerful compensations. 

The Glen is another house which has 
taken new shape after a fire, and attention 
may be drawn to the attractive oak wheel 
stair which appears in the accompanying 
picture, 

So much for houses which have been 
reconstructed by grim necessity after being 
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THE DINING ROOM AT HALLYBURTON. 

ravaged by fire. Sir Robert Lorimer, however, has remodelled 
many interiors for clients who did not need such drastic per- 
suasion, and three of them deserve special attention because they 
throw light on the sort of interior treatment which is suitable 
when the main decoration is to consist of old tapestries. As 
things are to-day in the great sale-rooms where objects of art 
change hands, pictures regarded as decoration tend to become 
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OL! PANELLING ON A NEW FIREPLACE 


prohibitive in cost 
for all except mil- 
lionaires. Every- 
thing goes to show, 
therefore, that 
tapestries will 
receive, as years go 
by, more attention. 
Their cost, when 
compared with that 
of pictures, is still 
comparatively 
modest. An inter- 
esting contrast was 
seen a few months 
ago at Christie’s, 
when a small Dutch 
sketch in oils of a 
lady’s head and 
shoulders, measur- 
ing considerably 
less than one square 
foot, sold for a few 
pounds short of six 
thousand pounds, 
whereas a series of 
ten Brussels tapes- 
tries, illustrating 
incidents of the 
Trojan War, only 
realised a little more 
than the same sum. 
One of this series 
measured as mucli 
as ten feet bytwenty 
feet, and the com- 
plete set would form 
a magnificent de- 
coration for the 
great hall of a 
country house. It 
is not often, of 
course, that a col- 
lector can boast of 
such fine Gothic 
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tapestries as Mr. Bur- 
rell can display in his 
house at Glasgow. 
One of the accom- 
panying illustrations 
shows a series of 
French examples of 
the fifteenth century, 
three of which repre- 
sent the sports of the 
months. They be- 
longed once, no 
doubt, to a set of 
twelve which told 
the story of the year. 
It is obviously desir- 
able that mediaeval 
wall coverings of this 
kind shall hang in 
rooms which are ap- 
propriately treated in 
their architectural 
details and in their 
furnishing. Sir 
Robert Lorimer 
therefore designed a 
fireplace of medizval 
detail and a dining 
table of trestle type 
which accords well 
with the tapestry. 
As the collection is 
large, some of the 
pieces were disposed 
about the hall and 
staircase. The house 
is of a rather dull 
classical ty pe, and 
was built in the first 
half of the nineteenth 
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century. The stair. 
case was therefore 
rebuilt in oak, and 
the newels caved 
with grotesque crea- 
tures, which help to 
give to the interior 
that early character 


demanded by 
tapestries. One o 


latter is hung o», 


landing wall, an 


the 
the 
the 


ap- 
pears in one 
illustrations. I: is a 
piece of Burgur Jian 
work of the fifte. ath 
century, and de: icts 
a lady riding © an 
elephant, whic. is 
probably an lle- 
gorical way of r »re- 
senting Charity « 
coming Envy. I vas 
once in the posse ion 
of Lord 

Another illv: 
tion shows the ew 
dining-room ch 
Sir Robert Lor ser 
added to Hally 
ton, Coupar A: ‘us. 
In this case the + om 
was not built to uit 
existing tapestr es, 
but its dimen.ons 
and treatment were 
roughly worked out 


THE BUSINESS ROOM 


AT HALLYBURTON. 


with a view to acer- 
taining the various 
wall spaces which 


THE COFFEE ROOM, NEW CLUB, EDINBURGH. 
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would need to be filled. A journey was then made to Paris and a 
series of tapestries of suitable size and type, mainly of the period 
of Louis XII., were acquired from various sources. The design 
of the ceiling and the panelling and other finishings of the room 
were then worked out to suit the tapestries, and our picture 
shows clearly enough how successful is the complete scheme. 
The price of tapestries rises steadily, but the Hallyburton 
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room was equipped as long ago as 1903, and the sums paid for 
the complete series were no more than is often given now for a 
by no means first-rate portrait by Raeburn of somebody’s grand- 
mother, which may be very admirable in itself, but certainly 
has no very notable value as a piece of decoration. It all depends, 
of course, upon the point of view of the buyer ; but if his purpose 
is to secure objects of art which have a high decorative, as 


A FIREPLACE, NEW CLUB. 
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distinguished from a high money, value, there is little doubt 
that the first place should be awarded to tapestries. The 
examples illustrated all happen to be of Gothic character, and 
therefore call for architectural surroundings which struck the 
same note. If it is desired, however, that the general effect of 
the room shall savour of the seventeenth or eighteenth century, 
there are plenty of contemporary tapestries which will accord 
admirably with rooms which take their inspiration from the 
reigns of Charles II. or the Georges. * 

The business-room at Hallyburton is a good example of 
a modern interior treated on the lines of middle seventeenth 
century work, but with that freedom in the introduction of 
earlier motifs which gives new vitality and justification to the 
design of to-day. (See page xxxvi.) 

The collector of old examples of panelling and the like, 
especially if they are of a rare and rich type, is faced with the 
problem as to how they can be disposed in a house without 
giving it the air of a museum. Mr. Burrell, whose tapestry- 
room and staircase have already been described, is the fortu- 
nate possessor of some notable Gothic panelling which Sir 
Robert Lorimer has put to admirable use by turning it into an 
over-mantel. The stone shafts which support it are carved in 
a very sympathetic way. (See page xxxv.) 

It is characteristic of the variety of manners in which the 
modern architect has to work that the adjoining illustration 
of the saloon door at Ardkinglas, with its fine broken pediment 
and admirable carving of clustered fruits and flowers, should 
be as obviously successful as the works of Sir Robert Lorimer 
which are based on earlier motives. 

The owners of roomy but quite uninteresting town houses, 
especially if they are also the 
possessors of fine furniture 
and tapestries of medieval 
date, are hard put to it to 
devise suitable surroundings 
for their treasures. The two 
pictures showing the interior 
of a town house illustrate well 
how this dfficulty can be over- 
come. (Page xxxv.) The 
larger picture shows a dining- 
room with doors opening into 
the library. Both these rooms 
had the usual decorations of 
the first half of the nine- 
teenth century with large 
black marble chimney-pieces 
and other equipments of early 
Victorian taste. An opening 
was made between the two 
rooms and fitted with tall 
double doors, which ensured 
a vista from front to back of 
the house. The floors were 
relaid with oak boards of 
varying width, running 
through the two rooms. The 
dining-room, with its panelled 
wooden ceiling, its new fire- 
place of Gothic character and 
its fine tapestries, has 
achieved something of that 
calmness and “ lucid order” 
of the interiors which were 
pictured in so characteristic 
a way by Pieter de Hoogh and 
other Dutchmen of the seven- 
teenth century. There is no 
need to say more about the 
drawing-room in the same 
house than that the heavy 
Victorian cornices loaded with 
meaningless ornaments were 
replaced by plain mouldings, 
and that the curved marble 
covings of the fireplace show 
an unusual and happy 
treatment. 


THE NEW CLUB, 
EDINBURGH. 

One of the most suc- 
cessful interiors which Sir 
Robert Lorimer has contrived 
is to be seen at the New 
Club, Edinburgh, a building 
of no special archiicctural 
interest, designed by Burn. 
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The coffee-room presented a sufficiently dreary appearance 
eighteen months ago. Above a dado of varnished oak the walls 
were divided by strips of wood into panels of canary-coloured 
plaster. The screen between the two rooms was made up of 
two columns and two pilasters of polished red granite, with 
capitals and bases of bronzed plaster. The full-length portraits 
were hung in gilt frames in the plaster panels, and the fireplaces 
were small and commonplace. The pictures are copies, princi- 
pally after Raeburn, of portraits of distinguished Scotsmen, 
many of whom were members of the club. The scheme for re. 
modelling included lengthening one arm of the L forme: by 
the two rooms, and a wholly new decorative treatment. [py 
working out his design Sir Robert Lorimer achieved an «fect 
of quiet dignity by employing Georgian motifs without 1 -<ort 
to the ornate features which have made “ hotel Georgi .n” 
a name of reproach. Richness of detail is concentrated 0: the 
ribs of the panelling which form the frames of the pici»res, 
on the fireplaces and on the screen. The cornice is innoce: { of 
the usual stock modillions, and is made up of simple moul« gs. 
Its treatment marks the sound theory on which G. F. B. ley 
always insisted, viz., that the cornice is an integral part © the 
wall and its crowning feature, and not part of the ceiling It 
seems obvious and reasonable enough, and may often be cen 
emphasised in the employment, usual in France, of a all 
cove moulding above the cornice, which enables the c¢ ing 
to spring clear from it. The panelling is broadly treated ad, 
in common with all the oak in the room, is Scotch grown ind 
brought to a beautiful grey tone. It is characteristic © the 
faithful work which is common to the best design of t lay 
that such details as the steel grates and fenders were all « wn 


INTERIOR OF ST. PETER’S. 
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full size by the architect. Professional practice was a simple 
affair when all such things were chosen from a manufacturer’s 
stock catalogue. Indeed, architects, in their anxiety to produce 
worthy and personal work, have somewhat spoiled their clients, 
who are now apt to expect that, even in a thousand-pound 
cottage, every door and fireplace shall be a new and original 
conception. The club coffee-room as it appears in the photo- 
graphs On pages XXXVI. and Xxxvil. shows how enormously 
portraits benefit their surroundings when they are treated as 
part of the scheme of decoration, instead of as dislocated 
objects separated from their background by intrusive frames. 
Sir Charles Barry re-established the better way in his treatment 
of the hall and gallery of the Reform Club, and the New Club 
enforces the merits of that admirable example. eq 


ST. PETERS CHURCH... 
EDINBURGH. 


URING no small part of the nineteenth century the 
design of ecclesiastical buildings was limited by 
the bonds of style. The protagonists of the Gothic 
revival, and perhaps Sir Gilbert Scott in particular, 
regarded it as unthinkable that a modern church 

shoud be built which did not resemble as closely as possible a 
building of the thirteenth, fourteenth or fifteenth centuries. 
Church design resolved itself into the skill with which measured 
drawings of old work could be arranged to suit specific require- 
menis as to accommodation. A personal note began to be 
imported into these rather barren exercises by men of out- 
standing gifts of design, such as Butterfield, Burges, Pearson 
and Bodley; but there remained the definite intention to 
represent some particular style. During the last thirty or forty 
years, however, there has been an access of greater freedom, 
and this refusal to accept needless restraints is well illustrated 
by the Roman Catholic Church of St. Peter’s at Edinburgh. 

Sir Robert Lorimer began, as it were, with a clean slate, on 
which he wrote the purpose of the building, and the cheapest 
available material which was also good and could be employed 
with the funds at his disposal. These factors determined 
in the main the design of St. Peter’s. In any church which 
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THE CHURCH FORECOURT. 


owes its character to the Gothic spirit (even though Gothic 
detail may be lacking), and especially in any building 
in Scotland, where vertical lines are emphasised both in 
domestic and ecclesiastical building, the main thing need- 
ful is height, which brings dignity. The money available 
was distinctly limited, and in order to achieve the 
desired sense of dignity within the church, all detail* was 


ST. PETER’S FROM THE ROAD. 
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eliminated, and masonry, which is costly, was employed only for 
the exterior. This meant a perfectly plain brick interior, which 
was whitewashed in order to emphasise the tall proportions 
of the building. The clergymen of any communion usually exhibit 
little readiness to accept a new architectural idea, but in this 
case the priest in charge of St. Peter’s was quick to see the 
significance of the proposed scheme, and was helpful in aiding 
the developing of the plan so that it might suit ritual needs. 

The ritual choir is not separated in any marked way from 
the nave, but is given due importance by being raised above the 
general floor level and enclosed by low parapet walls in the 
fashion often seen in Italian churches. The floor of the choir 
within the low wrought-iron screen is paved with slabs of 
Cipolino marble, the wavy grain of which suitably represents 
living waters. Inlaid in the Cipolino are white marble fish, 
which seem to swim towards the altar, being thus drawn into 
the net of the Great Fisherman. This makes a pleasing and not 
too obvious piece of symbolic decoration. The great Rood 
hanging from the sanctuary arch is made of pine wood, 
painted and gilded, and forms a striking feature as the church 
is entered. The outside walls of the building were built of 
the cheapest stone available, which comes from Hailes, near 
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Edinburgh, and is agreeable both in texture and in its varying 
colours. It came from the quarry in flat, laminated pieces 
with which a good wall can be built without the introduction 
of other material for quoins, and it was employed for the 
whole of the exterior with very sparing additions of hewn 
stone. The general treatment of the outside of the church 
with its tall, slender tower, is reminiscent of Italian models. 
It none the less has a savour of Scottish traditions whic) 
comes from the problem having been faced in a straightforward 
way with due regard to the character of the materials emplvyed. 
and without much reference to the style of any part:cular 
period. Without treading on the dangerous ground of theojogy. 
it may be allowable to claim a special reasonableness fox the 
employment of obviously modern motifs in the buildin» of 
new churches. Every religious body is obliged in some s: + to 
justify its existence by the hold which it has upon succe: «ing 
generations. However great may be its devotion to the «-adj- 
tions of its faith, its existence as a living, vigorous organ - y js 
made possible by living men. However constant may be © cir 
reliance on the past as the source of religious inspiration, \eir 
buildings should in some sort bear the impress of the age \ ich 
sees their devout endeavours take material shape. 


SOME SMALLER HOUSES 


T is safe to say that the smaller the house the more difficult 
it is to give it a Scottish character. The adoption of 
well defined features of the Baronial style, such as turrets 
and oversailing parapets, is reasonable only when the scale 
of the house allows them to serve some purpose in the 

development of the plan. In some little houses built during the 
last few decades, these elements, proper to castles, have been 
sprinkled over low-built villa residences with no more reason 
than dictates the ornaments on a wedding cake. Three of the 
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seventeenth century, could be adopted therefore withou the 
structural alteration of the walls that was necessary in En;:_ nd. 
No doubt this explains why sliding sashes look at home in __1ld- 
ings of the castle type in Scotland, whereas they have an 0! ous 
air of later insertion in buildings south of the Border. 


PITKERRO. 


The Scottish architects of the end of the eight nth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries dealt ery 


PITKERRO: FROM THE SOUTH. 


many smaller houses designed by Sir Robert Lorimer—Pitkerro, 
Woodhill and Briglands—are now illustrated. They are alike 
in so far as they all show reticence in the use of traditional 
Scottish features, and in the subordination of the latter to the 
general scheme of the plan. The fourth house, Rhu-na-Haven, 
is worthy of especial study because it shows the influence of 
material—in this case granite—on design. One point in the 
general treatment of house design may be noted here, ¢.g., 
the large size and small number of window openings as compared 
with English buildings. Scotland never developed big windows 
divided into many lights by mullions and transomes. Before 
sliding sashes were invented, the big openings were filled with a 
combination of casements and solid shutters set in an independent 
frame. The sliding sash, when it came in at the end of the 


harshly with the work of the master masons of the 
sixteenth. Pitkerro is an example. It was a_ small 
house, a simple oblong in plan, with tall gables and 
turrets, which had been “ improved,” after the fashion o! the 
later men, by flattening the gables and by making away with 
all the turreting except the corbels. Sir Robert Lorimer’s 
task was to put back a steep pitched roof with dormer 
windows, and to add accommodation for a large family. [lus 
was done in the same spirit as at Dunderave. The old | use 
was left as far as possible to tell its own story, and the 
additions were joined to it by a narrow neck of buil ing. 
The new wing was set north and south, at right a les 
to the old, so that both new and old look out ove: the 
old garden. 
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Builders and Contractors 


5), VICTORIA STREET,WESTMINSTER,s.w. 


LITTLECOURT, EDENBRIDGE. 


Contractors for the Building of Country Houses 


and Mansions under the leading Architects. 
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EG to announce they have just intro- 
duced a new series of Steel and Black 

Lead Fireplaces; these are most suitable for 
town and country houses, and, as many of 
them can be made odd sizes, are especially 
adaptable to old wood & marble chimney- 


pieces. A large selection are on show. 


Catalogues gtuing full particulars on application. 


The Well Fire & Foundry Co.1 d 
ts, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, 


16, John Dalton Street, MANCHESTER 2, Church Street, LIVERP. OI. 


(NEWCASTLE-on-TYNE H. Walker & Son, Ltd., 55,Westgate Road 
Special eAgents: | GLASGOW - - James Simpson & Sons, 300, Sauchie) ll St. 
7” EDINBURGH - J. Gray & Son, 89, George Street 


THE MORE YOU WASHIT 
THE BETTER IT LOOKS} 
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LACQUER: ENAMEL 


REG? TRADE MARK 


DON’T ORDER PAINT: ORDER 


PARIPAN 


FOR BEAUTIFUL WORK 


HERE taste is the dominant feature of an English Home, there will one find Paripan. The 
soft self tones of Paripan form a beautiful covering for walls and maintain the harmony of any 
scheme of decoration. 

Paripan is far more durable than paint and, in the long run, far more economical.—* The more 
you wash it, the better it looks.” 

Paripan Glossy for woodwork and doors in every room, and for the walls of bathrooms, kitchens, corri- 
dors. Paripan Flat (dull) with its washable, dull silk-like surface is for the walls and ceilings of living rooms, 
billiard rooms, halls and all apartment walls, ceilings and woodwork when a glossy finish is not liked. 

Specimens, Booklet and Colour Chart will be forwarded on request by the sole makers. 


RANDALL BROTHERS, 4, SHERWOOD HOUSE, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W. 


HERBERT 
ABBOTT 


LTD. 


18, DUKE STREET 
MANCHESTER SQUARE 
LONDON, W. 


Decoration, Panellings 
Furniture, Upholstery 


Etc. 


Write for Booklet “ Interpretations 
of Notable Styles,” free by post. 


Telegrams: “ ABBODECOR, LONDON.” 
Telephone: 3686 Mayratr. 


HERBERT 
ABBOTT 


LTD. 


18, DUKE STREET 
MANCHESTER SQUARE 
LONDON, W. 


“ ABDUKE” Brocades, Darask 
and ‘Tapestries 

“RAVENNA” Brocaded Linens 

“ LORRAINE” Printed Linens 

“ISIS” Tissues 

“INGRAIN ” Cretonnes 


Samples forwarded on reque* 
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The added work follows in 
neral character the treatment of 
the old, but an interesting develop- 
ment of the plan arose out of the 
need for a chapel. This was placed 
at the south-west end of the new 
wing, and the problem was to secure 
an adequate and dignified height 
without interfering with the drawing- 
room above. The ground level was 
therefore lowered, seven steps were 
proviled down to the chapel floor 


xliii. 


PITKERR( 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN OF PITKERRO. 


Original walls shown in black. 


New work by hatched lines. 


from the hall level, and the windows which light it were 


kept as near the ceiling as possible. 


WOODHILL, BARRY. 


): FROM THE EAST. 


WOODHILL, BARRY. 
Woodhill is a standing example of the dangers of 


MALL 


| 


unchecked dry rot, which almost destroyed the old 
house that stood formerly on the same site. It looks 
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PLAN OF WOODHILL. 
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southward across an old enclosed garden to the 
famous Barry links. The characteristics of the old 
building were, in the main, reproduced, and some 
old carved stone and other hewn work were incor- 
porated in the new fabric. The plan was based 
on the provision of accommodation which could 
be conveniently worked by the three maids of 
English custom (cook, housemaid ahd _ parlour- 
maid), with the addition of a laundry-maid, 
who occupies a much more important position 


BASIN AND STATUE. 


in Scottish domestic economy than she does 
south of the Border. It will be observed that 
an admirable laundry and wash-house are 
attached to the kitchen premises. The low 
wing with verandah, workshop and _bicycle- 
house running westwards from the main block 
is finished very pleasantly by a little round 
tower with conical roof, which provides on the 
ground floor a photographic dark-room. 
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BRIGLANDS. 
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BRIGLANDS FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 
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INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
AND FURNITURE 
BY 


HOWARD & SONS 

LTD. 

25-27, BERNERS STREET 
LONDON, W. 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 


TO HIS MAJESTY 


GEORGE JENNINGS 


SANITARY SPECIALISTS, Lro. 


63 to 67, Lambeth Palace Road, LONDON, S.E. When selecting the new | 
Grates for the Town 
House or the Country 
Cottage—select the 


‘HEAPED 
FIRE 


Unsurpassed for 
Efficiency, Economy, 
The waste is also extremely 


over action, obviating plug 


WEST END SHOWROOMS: 


46, DOVER STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


Illustration shows Lavatory 
Basin suitable for Bedroom. 
Hot and Cold Water is 
provided, with simple lever 


action valves, requiring 
only one quarter turn. 


and chain. 


Fittings can be supplied in 

| Bratt, Colbran & Co. 
and the Heaped Fire Company, Ltd. 

10, Mortimer Street, London, W. 


Particulars on application. 
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FOR 


Fencing and Gates 


The most Durable Wood in the Ground. 
CHEAPER THAN OAK 
Requires neither Paint nor Creosote to prevent decay, 


Illustrated Catalogue and Prices from 


MILLARS’ TIMBER & TRADING (0. 
PINNER’S HALL, LONDON, EC. 


Write Now ror Particulars oF SPEN 
IDEAL LIGHTIN PETROL GAS LIGHTING 


Consulting Engineer, H. ELWELL-SMITH, 


The Generators can be driven by 
Weight, or Water from house supply. 


The system ts absolutely safe, especially economical, the light is per/ 


One of the few perfect gas machines giving an absolutely reliabl: light 
winter and summer alike. The machine is simple and automat: and 
has been installed in hundreds of houses for years past. Cc: king 
Stoves, Bath Heaters, Gas Fires, and all other gas convenienc: 
Our staff carries out the entire work without delay, inconven «nce, 
or injury to decorations. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET. SURVEY AND ESTIMATES FREE 


SPENSERS LTD., 
53c, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W. 


AND 
119c, George Street, Edinburgh. Works: Stratford-on-. von. 


SPECIALISTS IN ELECTRIC LIGHTING WITH AUTOMATIC AND NON-AUTOMATIC SETS 


R. SHENKER 


Telephone: 2223 


70, RED LION STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
EARLY OAK SPECIALIST 


A large and varied stock of genuine Early Oak Furniture in original condition 
always on hand. My prices are the most reasonable. Inspection invited. 


Castle Leven House, Gourock, 
Installation by 
Messrs. Ferrie & Co., Partick, 


THE 


Henley Wiring System 


insures an economical and high grade installa- 
tion. It enables the electrician to fit up the 
wires without damage or alteration to existing 
fixtures and decorations; it is remarkably un- 
obtrusive, particularly when painted or papered 
to match the surroundings, and it can be 
installed much quicker than the usual methods. 


Booklet L 82 is in the printer’s hands, may 
we note your address for a copy when issued. 
Illustrations are given in this booklet of 
various types of property on which the 
Henley Wiring System has been used and the 
system is explained in non-technical language. 


W.T. HENLEY’S TELEGRAPH WORKS NOW ON VIEW.—Elizabethan Square Vase-Shaped Stair Balust. «le. 


co., LTD. Early Jacobean Gallery Balustrade. Several finely-carved Newel ! +ts- 
Biomrietp Srreet, LONDON, E.C. 


A FINE EARLY JACOBEAN OAK CABINET IN ORIGINAL STATE. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
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BRIGLANDS. 


This is an example of a little old house—a plain oblong with 
an added wing—which had no architectural character. The 
accompanying plan indicates the old walls by hatched lines, 
and the new walls are shown in solid black. Sir Rotert Lorimer 
has made two additions at different times for Mr. J. A. Clyde, 
K.C., M.P., the billiard-room and long gallery being the latest 
work done. The illustrations show how a definite Scottish 
character has been given to a house of no original merit. Very 
effective is the masonry basin with a statue in its midst, and 
the t-rrace and stairway on the south side. The most effective 
featu'e of the interior is the broad gallery which connects the 
old | ouse with the added billiard-room. Its curved ceiling 
is ver’ pleasantly treated with modern plaster-work in a typical 
Scott sh manner. 


RHU-NA-HAVEN. 


“HERE is no part of the British Islands which shows 
the influence on design of the nature of local materials 
more impressively than Aberdeenshire. The first 
visit to Aberdeen of a Southerner who has any feeling 
for architectural qualities is a memorable experience. 

The »resent writer will never forget his first sight of the city 
on @ brilliant frosty morning when the buildings sparkled like 
ice. The intractable character of the granite, joined with the 
natuial sobriety of Scottish building, make for reasonable 
and restrained work, and the city was fortunate in 
having, about a century ago, architects who had a real 
understanding of classical design. No little of the mis- 
fortunes of nineteenth century architecture were due to the 
dreadful facility of so many modern materials, notably terra- 
cotta. There is nothing facile about granite. It dourly 
resists being moulded, and this quality has done much to 
make Aberdeen the restful and satisfying city that it is. 
Even if the design of a building lacks 
interest, there is sheer pleasure in the 
Titanic character of the material. The 
granite comes from the quarries in huge 


blocks, and it is 
only reasonable to 
use it in large 
pieces in order to 
save the large cost 
of reducing it to 
smaller sizes. 
Even so, the 
granite takes a 
heavy toll of 
labour, for the 
weight of such 
squared stones is 
great. With 
modem cranes, 
however, that diffi- 
culty is minimised. 


GR..NITE DOORWAY AT CRAIGMYLE 
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BRIGLANDS FROM NORTH-EAST. 


Rhu-na-Haven, Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, is a granite house 
which shows Sir Robert Lorimer’s judgment in the use of mate- 
rials. Built on a beautiful site in a beechwood clearing, its lawn 
runs down to the waters of that famous salmon river, the Dee. 


THE LONG GALLERY, BRIGLANDS. 


The walls were built in the manner traditional in the district, of 
great blocks roughly axed on the face. This is not only the 
way that Aberdeenshire masons have followed for uncounted 
years, but it commends itself as the common-sense fashion to 
handle the material. Architecture more than any other art 
has to bend to the logic of fact, but, if it does so with any subtlety 
of appreciation, it wins its effect. A granite house impresses 
by its solidity in a convincing fashion which no other achieves, 
though this quality belongs in measure to all stone-built Scots 
houses. Nor does this massiveness mean an employment of 
material beyond the needs of the case. The country breeds 
gales which demand a fortress-like construction. Stevenson 
wrote once to Mrs. Sitwell of a storm at Swanston that 
kept him from sleep for the horror of the wind’s noise. 
“The whole house shook, and, mind you, our house 
is a house, a great castle of jointed stone that would 
weigh up a street of English houses.” The description 
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RHU-NA-HAVEN : 


PLAN OF RHU-NA-HAVEN. 


applies admirably to Rhu-na-Haven. As far as decorative 
detail in granite is concerned, the utmost that is proper 
to the material is indicated by the charming heraldic 
carving over the door at Craigmyle. 


THE QUEEN’S CHAIR IN 
ST. GILES’ CATHEDRAL, &c. 


N none of his work, perhaps, has Sir Robert Lorimer 
shown his intimate sympathy with the Gothic spirit 
more clearly than in the woodwork details which he 
has designed for quire-stalls, organ-cases, chairs and 
other sorts of ecclesiastical furniture. The Gothic 

revivalists like Pugin made the supreme blunder of 
designing their woodwork detail like stonework done 
small. Their passion for getting things fitted into the 
right century drove them to this pseudo-original method 
because there existed practically no examples of thirteenth 
century furniture. The late G. F. Bodley, R.A., founded 
his wood details on the later (Flowing Decorated) type of 
Gothic, and was able to draw on a vast store of splendid 
woodwork, such as rood screens, the designs of which 
were true to their material. It is in his steps that Sir 
Robert Lorimer has walked, but he has perhaps brought 
to the work a finer imaginative touch. 


FROM THE SOUTH. 


THE ORGAN CASE. 
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HAMPTONS 
BUILDERS DECORATORS 
SANITARY AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


Hamptons undertake Building Work and Decorations of every description in any part of the 


United Kingdom. They are always pleased to prepare, free of charge, a competitive Estimate. 


The illustration herew:th is a 
-eproduction of a photograph of 
he Island, Waterford, Ireland, 
vhere, under the direction of the 
rchitects, Messrs. Romaine- 
Walker & Besant, Hampton & 
‘ons built Two New Wings, 
. Winter Garden, New Entrance 
’orch, Embattlements, Turrets, 
te. 


Hamptons also carried out the 
complete drainage system, with 
septic tank for disposal of 
sewage,—all the interior plumbing 
ind water supplies,—the Hot 
Water and Heating System, 
the Electric Light throughout and 
the Electric Passenger Lift. 


Messrs. ROMAINE-WALNER & BESANT, Architects. 


INTERIOR 
WOODWORK. 
PANELLING. 
Exclusive of expenses. PALL MALL LONDON FIBROUS PLASTER. 


SANITARY SURVEYS 


with full report. 


TOWN - 2 Guineas. 


TUDOR | THE IDEAL LIGHT 
ACCUMULATORS} |j * COUNTRY HOUSE 


for Country - House Installations. AC ETY I. EN E 


Which is the cheapest to instal and 
maintain, the easiest to handle, the 


safest and cleanest in use. No smell 
or smoke or hissing of burners. No 
mantles or accumulators. Complete 
installations from upwards. 


Expert ADVICE 
from an Acetylene 
Engineer is neces- 
sary for satisfactory 
work. You can get 


this FREE from 
THE 
— Acetylene 


Corporation, 
Ltd. 
49, VICTORIA ST., 
WESTMINSTER, 
(and at 


GLASGOW & Dublin) 


All sizes of cell, from the smallest to the largest, 
fitted with the same type of plate which has 
proved so successful, under the severest con- 
di ions, in the largest electric power stations 
in the kingdom, as well as in hundreds of 
private installations in all parts of the country. 


who have satistac- 
torily installed 
over 3,000 Plants. 


The TUDOR ACCUMULATOR CO., Ltd. 
119, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


| 
| | 
— 
| ¥ | 
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TUDOR 
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l/lustration represents the“ORKNEY” 1X TERIOR— Shire” Series—fitted with panels and surround, 
and “ Segmental” Fire. This is one of a series of scientific firegrates adapted from XVIIIth Century detail. 


T may not be generally known that Carron Company possess the only large collection of 
wood carvings, in low relief, executed at the inception of the Ironfounding Industry 
during the XVIIIth Century. These Carvings, which are the work of Flaxman and the 
Haworth Brothers, can be used and adapted to Architects’ special requirements, as in the 
illustrationshown. Further examples may be inspected at the Company’s various Showrooms. 


No. 50k Firecrate CATALoGcue 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Since Carron Company have acquired the old- 
established business of Longden & Co., Sheffield, and 
3, Berners Street, London, W., they are in a position 
to offer a greater variety of firegrates in Elizabethan, 
Jacobean,QueenAnne,Georgian,Chippendake,Adam, 
Louis XVth and XVIth, Empire, and other periods. 


CARRON COMPANY 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1773 ) 
Works : CARRON, Stirlingshire; also at Phenix Foundry, Sheffield 


SHOWROOMS: London—(City) 15, Upper Thames Street, E.C. ; (West End) 23, 
Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W., and 3, Berners Street, W.; Liverpool— 
22.30, Redcross Street; Manchester — 24, Brazennose Street; Bristol — 6, 
Victoria Street; Birmingham—218, 220, 222,Corporation Street; \ewcastle-on-Tyne 
—13, Prudhoe Street; Edinburgh—1!1', George S:reet ; Glasgow—125, Buchanan 
Street; Dublin—44 Grafton Street. Export Department—15, U pper Thames Street, 
E.Cc. Australas an Representative—Mr. W. H. Howe, Box 875, G.P.O., Sydney. 
South African Representative—Mr. James Goodyear, P.O. Box 181, Cape Town. 
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Organ-cases present considerable problems of design: 
Probably the most general fault is to break up the planes 
unduly, with the result that they look restless and over- 
grown. Bodley, whose sure instinct made his detail in the 
Gothic manner always refined and attractive, used to 
say that “‘an organ-case should be like a box -with an 
open front.” Almost invariably he treated the fronts of his 
organ-cases on one flat plane, with the intent to make them 
jook like musical instruments, however large they had to be. 
When the organ itself was very big, Bodley. would group the 
pipes of varying sizes in the middle of the case, treating the side 
portions with pierced panelling, which gave free course to the 
sound, but did not expose an undue amount of piping, and 
made the organ look reasonably small. In the organ-case, now 
illustrated, designed for Mr. R. F. McEwen of Bardrochat, 
and now in Colmonell Church, Ayrshire, Sir Robert Lorimer 
has ollowed the same decorative policy with large success. 


THE QUEEN’S CHAIR, ST. GILES’ CATHEDRAL. 


Among modern stall and canopy work it is doubtful that 
there are any examples which show a greater vitality and richness 
than the work in the Thistle Chapel at St. Giles’ Cathedral. 
It is, however, unnecessary to reproduce pictures of them 
here, as they were fully illustrated in Country LiFe of July 15th, 
Igit, at the time when the King inaugurated the new home of 
the Thistle Knights. In connection with this ceremony it was 
des'red to have, in the quire of the Cathedral proper, a dignified 
cher and kneeler beside the King’s stall for the use of Her 
Maesty the Queen. She occupied it at the service and 
dur ag the time that the Sovereign and his Knights pro- 
cee od to the new Chapel for the installation of the new 
me: bers of the Order. The picture of this chair is now 
rep oduced. It was made in Scottish oak, and the chief motz/ 
Whi) runs through its decoration is very appropriately the 
lily. the flower of Mary. Other notable chairs designed 
for -t. Giles include those made for the use of the Moderator 
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THE MINISTER’S CHAIR. 


of the General Assembly, and for the officiating minister. While 
both are less elaborate than the Royal seat, they show a 
just understanding of the modern treatment of Gothic detail. 


THE MODERATOR’S SEAT. 
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46, DUFF STREET, EDINBURGH 


THE GLEN, PEEBLESSHIRE 


CO. 


Head Office: 45, Bedford Row, London. And at Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Belfast. 


Specialists in design. 
ing and carrying ov: 
Ferro-Concret: 


Work and in Recon. 
structions after Fir 


STUART'S GRANOLITHIC C 
Ltd., have carried out firepr 
floors for Sir Robert Lorimer 
the following ouildings, amc 
many others— 


Monzie Castle, Crieff. 

Hunterston, West Kilbride. 

Dunderave Castle. 

R. O. Pitman’s House, Gullane 

Formakin, Bishopton. 

Knights of the Thistle Chapel, 
Giles. 

St. Mark's Church, Glasgow. 

Dawyck, Stobo. 

Briglands. Rumbling Bridge. 

Bardrochat. 

Aboyne. 

St. Andrew's University Library 

Ardkinglas House. 

Barguilleau, Taynuilt. 

Hill of Tarvit, Cupar, Fife. 

Harmeny, Balerno. 

St. Peter's R.C. Church, Morni 
side. 

Rowallan Castle. 

The Glen, Inverleithen. 

Lympne Castle, Kent. 

Loretto School, Musselburgh. 

Bunker's Hill, North Berwick. 

Minto House, Hawick. 

Brackenbrough, Calthwaite. 

Hyndford, North Berwick. 


The whole of the fireproof 
floors introduced into Glea 
in the reconstruction after 
fire were executed by Stuart's 
Granolithic Co., Ltd. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
AND CONTRACTORS 


Telford, Grier & Mackay, Ltd. S amue | W 1 | SOn 


3, HAILES STREET, EDINBURGH 


16, CARRICK ST., GLASGOW 


DUNDERAVE CASTLE FROM THE LOCH. 


Some of the Contracts completed, or in hand ‘1 


ARDKINGLAS HOUSE, LOCH FYNE. 
DUNDERAVE CASTLE, LOCH FYNE. 


HAND MODELLED WORK FOR 
ALL TYPES OF PLASTER CEILINGS 


Sir Robert Lorimer : PART OF HAND MODELLED BEDROOM CEILING, ARDKINGLAS. 


SAMUEL WILSON has carried out hand modelled plaste: 
ceilings to the design of Sir Robert Lorimer in the following 


MONZIE CASTLE, CRIEFF. buildings : 

RHU-NA-HAVEN, ABOYNE, Tue Gren, ArpKINGLAs, Monziz, PirKeRRo, 

INVERAWE HOUSE, LOCH ETIVE. - BRACKENBROUGH,  BRIGLANDSs, 
Etc., Etc. Houses aT COLINTON, etc., etc. 


| 
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AMES CROWE 
BUILDER 


MurRRAYFIELD, EDINBURGH 


igen CROWE has recently 

carried out the Carpenter 
nd Joiner work of the following 
contracts for Sir Robert Lorimer : 


BARGUILLEAN, ARGYLLSHIRE, 
LAVEROCKDAILE, COLINTON, 


R. O. PITMAN’S HOUSE, 
GULLANE, 


FOXCOVERT, CORSTORPHINE, 
HOUSES AT COLINTON, Ere. 


LAVEROCKDALE: INTERIOR. 


JOSEPH HAYES Architectural Sculptor 
Dean Studio, Edinburgh Stone Carver & Modeller 


CHAPEL OF THE KNIGHTS OF THE THISTLE, ST. GILES’ CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH—THE VAULTED ROOF. 
The whole of the stone carving, figure work and foliage, on the above, was executed 
by Joseph Hayes from Sir Robert Lorimer’s designs. 
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Stanley, Roy Co. 


Tilo 2, BRISTO STREET, EDINBURGH uisrer-sruston aGENT 


(OPPOSITE McEWAN HALL). 
SPECIALISTS IN ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
Telephones, Bells and Sanitary Engineering 


Contracts for Sir Robert ‘Lorimer 
The New Club, Princes Street, Edinburgh 
*The Corner House,’ Gullane, with Li 


Bruston Plant. 


Other Contracts :— 
Crathie Church, Balmoral, Lister-Bruston 
Science Laboratories, Edinburgh, for Heriot! 
Cathedral, Hamilton, Bermuda, West Indi: 
‘Moreland,’ Kinross. Lister-Bruston Plant 
George Watson’s Ladies’ College, Edinburg 
‘Linburn,’ Midlothian. Rt. Hon. J. P 

Smith. Lister-Bruston Plant. 

Ballathie House. Sir Stuart Coates. 


‘Caerlee,’ Innerleithen, Peeblesshire. Li 


Bruston Plant. 
Extensions, Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh. 


“THE CORNER HOUSE,’ GULLANE — LIGHTED BY LISTER-BRUSTON PLANT. Etc., Etc. 


Gribton,”’ Dumfriesshire. Lister-Bruston 


‘Homelands,’ Lundin Links. Lister-Bruston 
‘Rosehill,’ North Berwick,for Maj. P.G.Wald:o 
‘Drumwhill,’ Kirkcudbright. Lister-Bruston 


3. 


Macandrew Co. 


OINERS BUILDERS 120, Loch Street 
ABERDEEN 


Recent Contracts in the Northern 
District of Scotland include :— 


Carpenter & Joiner Work 
of 
Craigmyle, Torphins 
and 
Rhu-na-Haven, Aboyne 
for 


Sir Robert Lorime: 


Intertor “foinery at. Rhu-na-Haven. 
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“ Perfection” 
Range 
the result of 
over fifty 
years” 
Experience. 


Important 
Features : 


Saving 
in Fuel, 
Efficiency 


in Cooking, 


Ample 
Supply of 
Hot Water. 


John Finlay 
& Co. send 
expe ri enced 
men to take 
particulars 
and advise on 


KircHeN Rance ar “THe GLEN,” PEEBLESSHIRE. all matters 
OTHER RANGES SUPPLIED FOR SIR ROBERT LORIMER’S CONTRACTS: Se d 
The Right Honourable EARL OF MINTO, Minto House. JAMES AVON CLYDE, Esq., K.C., M.P., Briglands with Cooking 
The Right Honourable LORD ROWALLAN, Rowallan. J. GRAHAM CAMPBELL, Esq., Shirvan. Ranges and 
W. D. GRAHAM MENZIES, Esq., Hallyburton. > 
The Late Honourable Sis WM. P. McBACHARN, Galloway House. CHARLES M. MAKGILL CRICHTON, Esq., Monsie Castle. Hot Water 

Sir ANDREW NOBLE, Bart., Ardkinglas. SPENCER THOMSON, Esq., Eilean Shona. Supply. 

JOHN FINLAY &C LT 18, Renfield St., Glaseow 

O. 9 D. , 

ESTABLISHED 1838. Telephone : 1551 CENTRAL. Works: OVERNEWTON. 


Designer and Heraldic Artist 
Studio—17, Great Stuart St.. EDINBURGH 
Builders & Joiners 


SuTHERLAND has 


Boy & Boren John R.Sutherland 


prepared cartoons 
for a large num- 
ber of Heraldic 
stained glass win- 
dows, Heraldic 
stonecarving, etc., 
in connection 
with Sir Robert 
Lorimer’s work. 


Boo k plates, 
Heraldic Paint- 


ings and [llustra- 


tions, Seals, 
Book Covers, 
Embroidered 


ROWALLAN CASTLE Pipe Banners, > 


Sir Robert Lorimer, Architect. Flags, [Mlumin- 


ated Addresses, 


Hatchments, cay 


Architectural and 


KILMARNOCK Mural Heraldic CUNDERAVE. CASTLE 


Decoration, etc., One of the series of Heraldic stained glass 
etc. windows in Staircase. 


KITCHEN RANGE SPECIALISTS 
| = = | 
| 
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KITCHEN RANGES 


are fitted with the latest im- 
provements, including tiled 
hot closets with glass-slidin; 
doors. The oven doors hay: 
heat indicators and paten 
foot openers. The fire ha 
an improved lifting botton 
which will not jamb or stick 


Briefly: they are the resul 
of a hundred year’s progressii 
experience in the making an 
fitting in of Kitchen Range 
into large country houses 


No other range can stand so we 
the continuous hard work of cook 
ing for large parties and at th 
same time provide an adequa’ 


supply of really hot water 


EXAMINATIONS & REPORT: 
on EXISTING INSTALLATION» 


Catalogues & Estimates free on application 


Specialists in Kitchen Ranges & Hot Water Supply 
89, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


William Barton Sons, 


Sterilize.” 


Plumbers, Brassfounders @ Manufacturers, EDIN BURGH 


| ANS 


WATER SUPPLY AND FIRE EXTINGUISHING EQUIPMENTS FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 


HEATING AND 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
1840 
Contractors for Plumber 
and Sanitary Works at: ie 
Rowallan, Ayrshire. 
Lympne Castle, Kent(electric lighting). 
High Barn, Godalming, Surrey. 
St. Peter’s Church, Edinburgh. a 
Colstoun House, Haddington. 
Hallyburton, Perthshire. 
Ayton House, Abernethy, Perthshire. 
Kirklands, Ancrum, Roxburghshire. 
Hunterston, West Kilbride, Ayrshire. 
Inverawe, Taynuilt, Argyllshire. 
Bunkershill, North Berwick. 
Minto House, Hawick 
(electric lighting). 
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769 Central. 
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JOINERS and DUFF *STREET 
PUILDERS EDINBURGH Builder 


GULLANE 


CORNER HOUSE, GULLANE 
(Sir Robert Lorimer, Architect). 


Other Local Contracts include :— 
BUNKERSHILL, NORTH BERWICK. 


WHITEHOLM : THE MANSE : THE PLEASANCE 
Among other Contracts are the following for Sir Robert Lorimer : WAVERLEY HOUSE : THE WARREN : GLEBE COTTAGE 
Glendalough, alterations and additions for Sir Wm. Gardiner Baird, Bt. SETON COURT : DROMORE : GLENCAIRN : HOUSE 
for FOR DR. DAWSON TURNER GREY WALLS, ADDITIONS 
Anchor Villa, additions for Rev. W. T. Houldsworth. BISSETT’S HOTEL, ADDITIONS : GOLF CLUB HOUSE, 
Hyndford, additions for Frank Tennant, Esq. ADDITIONS : GOLF HOTEL, ADDITIONS : GATE, LODGE, ETC., 
Linlithgow Hall and Cottages, for Charles Chalmers, Esq. SCCENT 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Edinburgh. pepsin HOME : GARAGE AND CHAUFFEUR'S 
House and Stables, North Berwick, for J. Cc. Stewart. HOUSE AT WOTTON LODGE : AND MANY SMALL VILLAS 
SLATER AND GLAZIER BUILDING CONTRACTOR 


45, Castle Street, EDINBURGH Brewlands House, DALKEITH 


Specialist in Slating, Tiling and Rough-cast 
Work; also Renovation of Decayed Stonework. 


ARDKINGLAS, ARGYLLSHIRE. 
Example of Circular Slater Work at Window Heads and Valleys 
executed in Caithness Slates. 
An ong Numerous Contracts for leading Architects are the 
following for Sir Robert Lorimer: 
ALLAN, Kilmarnock. ST, PETER’S R.C. CHURCH & HALL, 


INGLAS, Argyllshire. Churchhill, Edinb: 
TH’ GRANGE, North Berwick. Aa 


ELLARY, Argyllshire. 
= LANDS. Fossoway. STRONACHULLIN, Argyllshire. 
LAY =ROCKDALE, Colinton. BUNKERSHILL, North Berwick. 
CR ;ROY STON, Granton. KIRKSIDE, St. Cyrus, Forfarshire. . 
S, Murrayheld. 24 Hermitage Drive, Edinburgh. ARDKINGLAS 
‘ ARVIT, Cupar, Fife. BAVELAW CASTLE, Balerno. ‘ ’ 
RHU NA-HAVEN, Aboyne- on (Built to Sir Robert Lorimer’s designs by Stephen Hair) 


— 
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The Limmer Asphelte Paving Co., Ltd. 


20, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. pig 
Chief Office: Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 


Also at Glasgow, Newcastle, 
Liverpool, Hull, Swansea, Plymouth 


Telephone 1921 


Belfast, Birmingham, Norwich. 
. . 
Specialists in all Asphalte work rh 
as applied to Buildings, Streets Pr. “ 
and Country Roads, Carriage 
Drives, Tennis Courts, ete. 
! 
Among other works executed by The Limmer > i] 
Asphalte Co. for Sir Robert Lorimer are the 
following : 4 4 
Minto House, Hawick 4 
Glendalough, North Berwick. 
Ardkingla Argyllshire : 
Dunderave, Argyllshire 
Galloway House, Wigtonshire 
Hunterston, West Kilbrice 
the Grange, North Berwick — 
Briglands. Fosso way 
Duncraggie, Brora 
Lennoxlove, Haddington 
Formakin House Bishopton 7 
Laverock Dale, Colinton — a. 
Bardrochat, Co!monell =* 
St. Leonard's. Murrayfield. T | 
Wemyss Hall, Cupar, Fife. a i 
Rhu-na-Haven, Aboyne, Aberdeenshire + 
Lympne Castle, Kent 
Chichester House, Skinburness. 
olmonell Chure 
St. Giles’ Cathedral. Chapel of the Thistle. 
St. Peter's R.C. Church ana Hall, Churchill, 
Edinburgh 
Children's Convalescent Home, Gullane 
Linlithgow Bridge Hall, Linlithgow. ~ 


Loretto Schoo!, Musselburgh 

St. Andrew's University Library. 
Woodhill House, Barry 

New Club Alterations, Fdinburgh. 


j. W. Jack, A.M.LE.E. 


Electric Lighting Specialist 
37, Queensferry St., EDINBURGH 


Telephone No. 1774 
Mr. J. W. JACK has had valuable experience as an Electrician 


extending over a period of twenty-five years, and is Certificated 
by the City and Guilds of London for special Electrical 
knowledge. He has made a thorough study of all modern 
developments in the several directions of Power, Lighting and 
Distribution of Electricity. In the course of his practical train- 
ing and experience Mr. Jack has acquired a good general 
knowledge of Building construction and design which is of 
great service to him. Among Contracts completed may be 
mentioned a large installation at Chalmer’s Hospital. 


NEW LIBRARY. UNIVERSITY. ST. ANDREWS. 
Vertical and horizontal asphalte in foundations and walls and on flat roof. 


Robert BrowneSon 


LIMITED 


Ferguslie Works, PAISLEY 


Contractors for Supplying and Fixing 
of all kinds of 


WALL AND FLOOR TILING, 
TERAZZO, MARBLE, etc. 


Sanitary Ware Specialists 
Sir W. GORDON CUMMING, Bart., S 
The Hon. LORD ADAM, 34, Moray 


ace. 
The Hon. LORD JOHNSTON, 33, 
Moray Place. 


HAROLD J. STILES, Esq., 9, Great 
Stuart Street. 

Prof. THOMSON, 19, Great King Street. 

Dr. ALEX. JAMES, 4, Randolph 


Some Recent Contracts: 
Crescent. 
JAMES LAIDLAW EWING, Esq., 


House at Barnton for LORD JOHNSTON. 
ARTHUR SANDERSON, 25, Learmonth 


Terrace. 

Hon. WILLIAM WATSON, 8, Heriot 
Row. 

Hon. ADAM WATSON, 12, Abercromby 


Place. 
W. J. BENSON, Esq. 
Hall, Northumberlan 
W. R. OVENS. Esq. . Peel, Selkirkshire. 
Sir ROBERT U SHER, Wells, Hawick. 
(Was Consultine Engineer for above) 
Sir HENRY COOK, Eglinton 


Terrace. 

Sir PHILIP GRIERSON, 7, Palmers- 
ton Place. 

PATRICK J. FORD, Esq., 8, Moray 
Place. 

ADVOCATES’ LIBRARY, Parliament 


Square 
JAMES INGLIS, Esq., Advocate, 15, 
Randolph Crescent. 


New brough 


Dureen, Murrayfield. 

W.R. MACMILLAN, Esq., St.Leonard’s, 
Murrayfield. 

WILLIAM CRAW FORD, Esq., Spylaw 

oad. 

EWAN McPHERSON, Esq., Advocate, 
2, Doune Terrace. 

Mes:rs. ROBERTSUN SANDERSON'S 
Othces ana Bonded Stores, Quality 
Street, Leith. 

Dr. SINCLAIR, 4, Charlotte Square. 

JAMES FLEMING, Esq. K.C., 33 
Melville Street. 

DAVID BROWN, Esq., Willowbra House. 

JOHN WATHERSTON, E:q., Wester 


Coates. 
ROKERT WATHERSTON, Esq.. 
Murrayfield. 


— DRYBURGH, Esq., Wester 
Coai 
GRESHAM BUILDINGS, Ge orge Street. 


Kinellan House, Murrayfield. 

Inverawe, Taynuilt. 

Strathpefter Hotel. 

Ardveriki Lodge. 

School of Cookery, Edin- 
burgh. 

Astley House, N. Berwick. 

General Post Office, Edin- 
burgh. 

Edinburgh Academy. 

Floors Castle. 

Royal Victoria 
Edinburgh. 


Hospital, 


Hunterston, West Kilbride. 
Brockwood Park, Hants. 
Pollok House. 

Royal Infirmary, Glasgow. 
Sick Children’s Hosp 


Glasgow. 

Model Farm,  Louns«'le, 
Paisley. 

Model Farm, Glenmos’», 
Kiimacolm. 


Ayr Academy. 
Hamilton Academy. 
Hydro’ Port Bannatyne. 
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John BrydeneSons 


16, Frederick Street 
EDINBURGH 


ESTABLISHED 


1809 


15, Glendower Place 
LONDON, S.W. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
Telephone and Bell Specialists 


NO MODERN 
HOUSE IS 
COMPLETE 
WITHOUT A 
PRIVATE 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM. 


A telephone to the lodge, garage 


or gardener’s house is most useful. 


We have executed Electric Light, Telephone, 
and Bell Installations for many of Sir Robert 
Lorimer’s contracts. 


JAMES WHYTE 


(Successor to F. Cooper & Son) 
BUILDING CONTRACTOR 
26 & 28, Nortu Hicu St., MUSSELBURGH. 


CRICKET PAVILION, LORETTO, MUSSELBURGH. 


Amongst the Works carried out by James Whyte to the designs of 
Sir Robert Lorimer are 


Large Additions (library, class rooms, gymnasium, etc.), at 
Loretto School. 

Convalescent Home, Gullane. 

Pavilions, etc., at Zoological Garden, Edinburgh. 

Additions to Eskmills, Musselburgh; Essendy House, Biair- 
gowrie; Skinburness Tower, Silloth; Eskhill, Inveresk ; 
and Gillingshill, Pittenweem. 


GEORGE REID SON 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


CATRINE, AYRSHIRE, N.B. 
MONG the important contracts carried out by GEORGE REID & SON 


during the last ten years, or now in_ progress, 


are the following 


mansions, some wholly new, others extensive additions to older houses :— 


HOUSE. 

DUNSKEY, PORTPATRICK 
LADYKIRK 
BLERVIE, FORRES, ELGINSHIRE 
KNOCK, PORTPATRICK - - - 
ST BRIDE’S, PEMBROKESHIRE - 
SORN CASTLE, AYRSHIRE - 
AUCHINEDEN, BLANEFIELD  - - 
DUNRAGIT HOUSE, WIGTOWNSHIRE - 


BARGALY HOUSE, WIGTOWNSHIRE - 
INVERAILORT, INVERNESSHIRE - 
COLSTOUN HOUSE, HADDINGTON” - 


LANFINE MANSION, Additions - - 
NEW MANSION, ScaLesceuGHu, CARLISLE 
NEW MANSION, E-ric, WIGTOWNSHIRE 


The late Charles L. Orr-Ewi ving, oe 
R. Angus, Esq. - 
Capt. Galloway 
Col. Agnew, D.S.O. 
Lord Kensington - - 
T. W. McIntyre, Esq. - 
J. T. Pollock, Esq. - 
J. C. Cunninghame, Esq. - 
CORSOCK HOUSE, KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE Capt. Murray Dunlop ~ - 

Major McKie - - 
C. Cameron Head, Esq. 
J. G. A. Baird, Esq. - 
NEW CASTLE, Carbisdale Castle, ROSS-SHIRE Tactebsiimnnestadiennettbattaiea 
Sir Chas. Cayzer, Bart. - 
J. R. Harrison, Esq. - - 
Capt. Aymer Maxwell, D.S.O._ - 


OWNER. ARCHITECT. 


Jas. Kennedy Hunter, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 
R.S. Ingram, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 

J. M. Dick Peddie, Esq. 

Jas. Torrance, Esq. 
J. M. Bowie, Esq., 
H. E. Clifford, Esq. 
The late John A. Campbell. 

The late John A. Campbell. 

Chas. S. S. Johnstone, Esq. 

Chas. S. S. Johnstone, Esq. 

Reginald Fairlie, Esq. 

J. M. Dick Peddie, Esq. [F.R.1.B.A. 
Messrs.W. S. Weatherley & F. E. Jones, 
Jas. Kennedy Hunter, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 
Alex. Paterson, Esq., M.A.. A.R.S.A. 
Messrs. Stewart & Paterson. 


F.R.I.B.A. 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
AND CONTRACTORS 


THOMAS 
BONNAR 


——AND SON 


PAINTERS & 
DECORATORS 


Gilders Picture 
Frame Ma ke rs 


BRACKENBROUGH, CUMBERLAND. 


58, George Street TEMPLE ELECTRIC WORKS, DUNDEE 


EDINBURGH 12, CLYDE STREET - - EDINBURGH 


255, ST. VINCENT STREET - GLASGOW 
Designs, Schemes & Estimates Free. 


THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY OF -e4RCHITECTURE. 


Large quarto, cloth, gilt, all uniform in size. Each, 15/- net; by inland post, 15/6. 


SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES OF TO-DAY. 


Edited by LAWRENCE WEAVER. 224 pages and 300 illustrations. 


GARDENS FOR SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES. 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL and LAWRENCE WEAVER. 300 pages and 400 illustrations, plans and diagrams. 


THE HOUSE AND ITS EQUIPMENT. 


Edited by LAWRENCE WEAVER. 212 pages and 240 illustrations. 


Large folio, handsomely bound in cloth, giltedges. Edited by H. AvrAy Tippin; 
M.A., F.S.A. Each Vol. £2 2s. net, by inland post, £2 3s. 


IN ENGLISH HOMES. 


Illustrating the architectural character, decorations and furniture of some of the most notable 
houses in England. Vols. I., II. and III., and 


ENGLISH HOMES OF THE EARLY 
RENA ISSANCE (ELIZABETHAN & JACOBEAN Houses & GARDENS). 


; i These four notable volumes form together an unequalled pictorial survey of the domestic 
architecture of England of every style and period. 


CARDENGS OLD AND NEW (THe Country House & ITs GARDEN ENVIRONMENT) 


Illustrating the relationship between house and garden, and the beauties of every type of garden, both formal and natural, in a 
way never before attempted. Vols. I., II. and III. 


Large 8vo, cloth, gilt, 5/- net, by inland post, 5/5. 
THE “COUNTRY LIFE” BOOK OF COTTAGES 
(Costing from £150 to £600). Edited by LawrRENCE WEAVER. 


Illustrated prospectuses of these books, and a catalogue of all the notable books in the “* Country Life" L aery. free on application to the Offices of 
“Country Lire." Lrp., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W C 
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INDIAN 
CARPETS 


BARKERS KENSINGTON 


The Carpet Saloon at Barkers contains one of the 
finest selections in the world. 
| colourings are 


Quality, design, and 


excellent in our latest importation. 


PERSIAN 
CARPETS 
& RUGS 


The following list conveys a fe ideas of the different sizes and prices in Turkey Carpets 


6ft. 4in. x 6ft. rin. - $2 17 6 
7ft. Sin. x sft. 2in. - 2 196 
sft. gin. x 6ft. oin. - 3 18 6 
ioft. rin, x 7ft. coin. - 4 2 6 


The “BEDFORD” EASY 
CHAIR, covered in tapestry or 
cretonne - - £2 5 O 


The “CECIL” EASY CHAIR 
covered in striped poplin or 
tapestry, stuffed hair £4 15 O 


WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 


rift. rin.x7ft. 1oin. -£5 1 6 | 1 3ft. 
lift. 1lin.xgft. sin. - 7176 14ft. 
12ft.oin.xgft.4in. - 8 8 O | 1sft 


12ft. x toft. sin. - 9170 16ft. 


BARKERS UPHOLSTERY 


is known throughout the world, made in 
our Kensington Factory under the most 
sanitary conditions, saving all middle 
profits. Nothing but the best and purest 
is used in the process of manufacturing. 


Write for Upholstery Catalogue of roo Original Designs. 


The “NELSON” SETTEE, sft. sin. wide, 
loose down cushion seat, hair stuffed, covered 


in rich striped poplin - - - - £12 120 


Where possible to do so we advise a personal visit 
to our FURNITURE GALLERIES, where you 
can examine and try the various models at your 
jeisure, without being importuned to purchase. 


oin.x11ft. 7in. - £10 14 0 
Oin.x1oft. coin. - 10100 
Oin.xtIoft.oin. - 11 5 O 
Ilin. x 11ft. 6in. - 14120 


STATING SIZES REQUIRED. 


The “BARCLAY” EASY 
CHAIR, deep spring seat 
covered in tapestry £3 15 0 


The “COSY” LOUNGE EASY 
CHAIR, stuffed all hair and down 


with deep spring seat and loose 


cushion - - - 0 


JOHN BARKER tr5 KENSINGTON W 
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SELF-STARTING 
SELF-STOPPING 


THE “LISTER-BRUSTON” AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANT fr COUNTRY HOUSES 


Four Highest Award; 


NORWICH 
STAFFORD 
COVENTRY 
PENZANCE 


This Plant can be seen in operation and full particulars obtained from 


R. A. LISTER & CO., LTD., DURSLEY, GLOS,. 
And 47, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


NO HOME 
IS COMPLETE 


unless fitted with the 
BRITISH 
VACUUM CLEANER 


which thoroughly removes all 
the germ breeding dust 
from every room and every 
article of furniture through- 
out the entire house: 


Fixed installations supplied 
at moderate prices on terms 
to suit purchaser. 


Please write for illustrated 
Booklet No. 5, giving full 
particulars, to Head Offices. 


The British Vacuum Cleaner 


co., LTD. 


Parsons Green Lane, FULHAM, S.W. 


As supplied to Hon 44 Paritament, British 
Muse 


C. & Co. 


SUN BLINDS 


of every 
description. 


SPECIALITIES: 


z OUTSIDE SUN 

BLINDS: Spanish, Flor- 
entine, Italian, Oriental, 
Pinoleum and Spring Roller. 


INSIDE BLINDS: Venetians, 
Brocade, Art Holland, Duchess, 
Conservatory and Studio. 


Illustrated List post free. 


wil 
weet VW S COX 
113-114, Redcliffe Street, 


BRISTOL. 


And at 66, CHARLES STREET, CARDIFF. L— 


| 


SURE 


of satisfactory lighting in your house 
by putting down a 


CRYPTO PLANT-@ 


‘ 


You can drive Electric Fans, Vacuum 
Cleaners, etc., and the light is abso- 
lutely hygienic. = 
MAY WE SEND BOOKLET H.L.? 


The CRYPTO Electrical Co. 
BERMONDSEY ST., LONDON, 3.E. 


BRISTOL: 79, Victoria Street. GLASGOW : 19, Waterloc Street 


‘ 
| 
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TILLiAM 
HOT WATER ENGINEER 

Spectalité : The ‘DUPLUS’ COMBINED SYSTEM of HEATING 

AND HOT WATER SUPPLY wiruseparate WATER FROM ONE BOILER 


NE ‘RLY 100 INSTALLATIONS IN SUCCESSFUL USE. PROVED THE BEST FOR TOWN & COUNTRY HOUSES. 


HOUSE, GREAT HALINGS WOOD, DENHAM. MELVILLE S. WARD, Esq., F.R.I.B.A.*Architect. 


PREVENTS FURRING OF PIPES a MINIMUM COST OF UPKEEP) :: 
ABUNDANCE OF HOT WATER AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE REGUL ‘ATOR 


LONDON : LEICESTER : 


Antiques Reproductions 


Contractors for 
Desi and 


Interior and 


Estimates for 
Restorations 
of Historical 
2 € Interiors 
2 prepared and 
BOOKLET submitted free 
“N27” : 
POST FREE = = 
73-85, OXFORD STREET 18, EAST 571n STREET 


LONDON, Ww. NEW YORK 
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= PETROL AIR GAS = 
* for Lighting, Heating and 
Cooking in Country Houses. 
THE 


Mitchelite System 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


[Sept. 27th, 1913, 


=~ The“Zero” Store Cooling 
and Ice Making 
Machine — 


engine 


requires no weights and no 
It is driven by the 
ordinary domestic supply of 
water. Water pressure is the 
only really automatic method. 
The mixture generated is 
absolutely non-explosive. 


Further sar 
‘Fue Mrrcuertre Perror 
Arr Gas System Co., Lrp., 
a 161 PICCADILLY, W.. 


Where the Li,ht is always on view. 


FOR PRIVATE 
HOUSES, Ete. 


— 


Can be driven by 

Electric M< tor, 

Steam, Gas or (jj 
Engine 


G. J. WORSSAM & SON, Ltd., Engineer; 


ticuiars /ree from 


WENLOCK ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDO. . 


NOW READY 


ENGLISH 
HOMES 


of the 


EARLY RENAISSANCE 


ILLUSTRATING THE ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 
DECORATIONS, AND FURNITURE OF 


ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN 
HOUSES AND GARDENS 


Edited by H. AVRAY TIPPING, M.A., F.S.A. 


Price £2 2s. net; by post £2 3s. 


Specimen illustration (greatly reduced). 


HIS new volume of “ English Homes” 

includes over 40 of the most informing 
and most engaging survivals of that delight- 
ful period in our architecture known as the 
“ Early Renaissance,” which asserted itself 
as the reign of Henry VIII. drew to a close, 
and had its halcyon days under Elizabeth 
and James. The volume is beautifully 
printed, handsomely bound, and contains! 
nearly 500 charming illustrations, besides 

numerous plans. 


An illustrated prospectus will be sent post free 
on application. 


Published at the Offices of “Country Lirs,” ye 20, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


COUNTRY HOU3E 
LIGHTING 


ECONOMICAL 
SMALL COST FOR UP/EEP 
NO SKILLED ATTENTION REQ! IRE] 


OULTON & PAUL’S sys.em oi 
Electric Lighting is ideal ‘or the 
simple, easily managed, and taking up ver 


being 
Advice is readily given, and Engineers will meet clients by appointment 
Booklet on “Electric Lighting” sent free. 


Country House, extremely 


little space. 
to take particulars, and prepare schemes. 


SPECIALITY .—Installations in Old Country Residences. 
Walls preserved tntact. No damage to vabuable panelling. 


BOULTON ®& PAUL, Ltd., Lighting Experts, NORWICH 
126, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SHOWROOMS : 


GAPS MEND— 


No faulty rails to replace — no trouble, no expense 
once you have erected ‘‘Empire’” Fence. 


The wires cannot slip or sag, and won't rust. It always 
looks neat. It is not wire netting, but a _ strong, rigid 
fence — cheap, very effective and practically indestructible. 
G. B. & S., Buckingham, write: “We desire to let you know how very pleased 
we are with the ‘Empire Fence’ which we have recently had erected. We shall 
probably be requiring more of it in due course and can recommend it to others. 


EMPIRE 


HARD STEEL WOVEN WIRE 


FENCE 


is madeof tough galvanised steel wire, and will 
withstand the attacks of the heaviest animals. 
Being springy and without sharp points, ; 
animals cannot injure themselves against it. 

Write now for the comprehensive Catalogue from the sole distributors :— 


PARKER,WINDER & ACHURCH, Ld., BIRMINGHAM 
NOW READY A Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


WALL & WATER GARDENS 


With Chapters on the Rock Garden and the Heath Garden by GERTRUDE JEKYLL 


Large Octavo, Cloth, Gilt, containing 200 Illustrations, 
Plans and Diagrams and Beautiful Coloured Frontispiece. 


Price 12/6 net; post free (inland), 13 - 


An Illustrated prospectus of this book will be sent post free on application to the Offices of ““COUNTRY:LIF! 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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OLD WORLD FURNITURE 


A corner of one of our Showrooms devoted to Antique Furniture and Bric-a-Brac. 
The largest stock of Old World Furniture in the City may be readily inspected at 


ONLY ADDRESS— 


—HOUSE— & TELEPHONE 
FURNISHERS Ltd CENTRAL 5585 


ANTIQUE § 152 154 —— 156 
DEALERS QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 


TELEGRAMS 


LONDON, 


WATER SUPPLY 


TO MANSIONS AND ESTATES 


MERRYWEATHERS 


are 


the Specialists 


Existing services over- 
hauled and brought 


up _to date ! 


Wells Tested and 
Water Analysed. 


Complete new schemes 
prepared and carried 
out. 


Wells sunk or bored. 
Pumps erected, driven 
byelectricity, oil, petrol, 
steam, etc Tanks, 
Pipes, etc., installed. 


In fact, 
Merryweathers do 
the whole thing ! ! 


Engineers sent to all 
parts to give estimates. 


Write for? 
Water Suppl y to 


a 
lansions.” No. 470K. Manion fitted with Sunwethead Fire & Water Supply Service 


Merryweather & Sons, 


63, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


DRYAD METAL WORK 


Hand-beaten Bronze Bowl for Flowers, Fruit or Nuts 
8-inch diam:, 10/6 9-inch diam., 15/- Carriage paid. Wire net for flowers 1/6 extra 


Photos of other designs on application. Dryad Works, C dept., Leicester 


The “Country Life” Library. 
Are you dissatisfied with your present House? If so, secure a copy of 


THE “COUNTRY LIFE” 
BOOK OF COTTAGES 


(Costing from £150 to £600.) 
By LAWRENCE WEAVER, F.S.A., Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 
Containing nearly 300 Illustrations and plans of all kinds of cottages. 
Cloth, gilt, PRICE 5/- Net; by Iniand post, 5/5. 


HE aim of this remarkably successful book is to set out some of the problems and 
conditions imposed by varying limits of cost, and to show how modern architects have 
succeeded in providing convenient and successful cottages at reasonable prices. In 

this book full consideration has been given to all types of cottages—for the rural labourer, the 
estate servant, the smallholder, the clerk that lives outside the town, the “‘ week-ender"’ and 
those of limited means who want a permanent home of refined character in the country at the 
smallest possible cost. 

It is an indispensable book to all estate owners ; to everyone who contemplates building a 

cottage of any sort, and to all who are interested in ‘Housing questions. 

“The ‘Country Life’ Book of Cottages,” says The Sco/sman, is of the highest interest to all 
who have to build, and are naturally anxious to do so with a due regard to economical as 
well as aesthetic considerations.” 

An illustrated prospectus of this book and a complete catalogue of all the notable books in 
the Country Lire Library will be sent post free on application to the offices of ‘Country 
Live," Lrp., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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READY sHoRTLY—A Work of Nattonal I mportance. 


AN ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 


Collected and Written by command of Their Majesties QUEEN 
VICTORIA, KING EDWARD VII. and KING GEORGE V. 


By W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, Litt.D., D.C.L. 


important History of Windsor Castle — the finest architectural monograph ever issued in 

this country. The edition will be strictly limited to 1,050 numbered copies, of which ne='ly 

300 are already subscribed. In no circumstances will the book be reprinted. The work ill 
be issued in two sumptuous volumes, imperial quarto in size, together with a portfolio containing a not» )le 
reproduction of Norden’s View of Windsor and a complete series of plans, specially printed in four: en 
colours, which show the dates of all the buildings in the Castle and their successive changes. The xt 
has been printed from new type on pure rag paper, specially made for this edition. It will be illustr: ed 
by exquisite reproductions in colour of drawings by Paul Sandby; by over a hundred collotype pl. tes 
reproducing a unique collection of original drawings, engravings, and photographs; as well as by 
beautiful woodcuts, prepared expressly by the great engraver Orlando Jewitt for this History, w' en 
it was first projected. Many of the illustrations are reproduced for the first time, by 
special permission of His Majesty the King, from originals in the Royal Library at Windsor. 


T : proprietors of Counrry Lire have pleasure in announcing the coming publication of «his 


An_ illustrated prospectus of this work is in preparation, and will be sent post free on application to the Offices of 
COUNTRY LIFE, trp., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


READY SHORTLY. 
A NEW AND IMPORTANT VOLUME IN THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY 


OUR COMMON SEA-BIRDS 


CORMORANTS, TERNS, GULLS, SKUAS, PETRELS, AND AUKS 
By PERCY R. LOWE, B.A., M.B., B.C., with Chapters by Bentiey Beernaw, 


Francis HEATHERLEY, F.R.C.S., W. R. OGitvie-GranT, Oiver G. Pixs, W. P. Pycrart, A. J. Roperts, etc. 
Large quarto, cloth, gilt, with over 300 pages and nearly 250 illustrations. 15/- net; post free (inland) 15/6 
U* LIKE the majority of books dealing with birds, 


this volume is of interest to the general reader and 
to the student of ornithology alike. 


It is a book that enables the reader to identify our Sea-birds by 
name, to understand their movements, their habits, their nests, 


and their eggs. 


Dr. Lowe, during many yachting trips round the British Islands, in 
the Mediterranean, and across the Atlantic, has had exceptional 
opportunities of studying the habits and life histories of our sea- 
birds, and this book, in addition to embodying much _ valuable 
information from the latest records, contains a large number 
of new facts and original theories of intense interest to all. 


The introductory pages and the chapters on the Flight of 
Birds deserve the very closest attention, and the illustrations are of 
extraordinary merit and beauty. They exhibit in a marked devree 
the result not only of the skill, knowledge and ingenuity of the ph»to- 
graphers, but of their high enthusiasm and unwearying patie ice. 


An illustrated prospectus of this book is in preparation and will be sent post free on application to the Offices of COUNTRY LIFE, TD., 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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THE 


LIGHT 


The ideal method of 
LIGHTING, COOKING and HEATING 


tor 


Country Houses 
Shooting Boxes 
Churches 


Hotels, etc. 


Ideal Ol ympia, 
Home | October 
Exhibition, gth to 
Stand 25th, 


No. 85 1913 


h WILLETT 


PETROL AIR GAS GENERATOR 


(British-Made. Sold Under Warranty.) 


No Engine. No Valves or 
other intricate mechanism. 


No Gasholder. Always produc- 
ing tresh gas of correct mixture, 
and being pertectly sate from 
danger of fire or explosion. 
No expert attention required. 


ORDINARY MOTOR SPIRIT 


W.'e for “ P.A.G.” Booklet to 


W. WILLETT 


Builder, Decorator, 
SLOANE SQUARE, S.W. 


Contractor, 


Haywarps’ 
Fire ResistinG GLAZING, 


Cevcvar Licut & STALLBOARD 
Fixep & OPENING, ETC. 


Prismatic 


Lights 


Building 
Specialities 


| ORNAMENTAL CEILING Licut, 
Hore. Lonpox 


Haywards specialize 
in all forms of 


etc. 


EXPERTS IN 
DAYLIGHT LIGHTING. 


DRAWINGS ESTIMATES 


Iron Fire Escape Stairs, FREE 
Write for Catalogues. 


Collapsible Gates, Iron Doors 
Puttyless Roof Glazings. 
Skylights and Lanterns 

Lead Lights and “ Copperlites.” 


Pavement Lights (Prismatic, etc.). 
Iron Staircases (Spiral and Straight). 
Heating and Ventilating 

Steel Casements and Sashes. 


HaywarpD Bros. & EcksTEIN, Lp. 
Engineers and Tronfounders, 
UNION STREET, BOROUGH, LONDON, 5S.E. 
Felephone : Hop 3642 (2 lines) 
BRANCHES : 141, WEST REGENT STREET, GLASGOW, and 
3, SIMPSON STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Are you making the most of your Garden ? 


If not, secure a copy of 


Gardens for Small 
Country Houses 


By Gerrrupbe and LAwrence WrAveER. 


Large quarto, beautifully 
printed, handsomely bound, 
and containing nearly 400 
superb illustrations, Plant- 
ing Plans,Garden Plans, etc. 


Price 15/- net. 


By Inland post 15,7. 


O owner of a small 

country house who 

wishes to improve 
the lay-out, planning and 
planting of his garden can 
’ ; afford to be without this 
book. It contains informa- 
re tion that you will find in no 
other book. It solves the most difficult of troublesome garden 
problems. It is impossible to over-estimate the value of the 
illustrations. It is a mine of helpful suggestion. It is the 
only book of its kind that has run through a large edition in 
little over nine weeks. 


Tue Spectator says: “ There could be no more helpful book than this to consult.” 


An illustrated prospectus of this book will be sent post free on application 
to the Offices of Country Lire, Lrp., 20, Tavistock St., Covent Garden, 
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improves the whole aspect of a room, displaying furniture and pictures to 
greatest advantage. It is far more decorative than wallpaper, and does not fade. 


Hall’s Distemper is renowned for its purity of colouring, which applies equally to the light 
sunshiny shades and delicate greys for Drawing Room and Boudoir decoration, and to the dark, 
rich colours for Dining Rooms, Libraries, etc. 70 colours to select from. 
** How to Decorate your Home,” a beautiful bookiet illustrating Hall's Distemper Decoration and full 
of uselul hints on colour selection, etc., may be obtained post free on application to Sole Manufacturers : — 


SISSONS BROTHERS & CO. LIMITED, HULL. London Otfice: 199", Borough High Street, S.E. 
a Liverpool—-65, Mount Plea<ant. Reading—6, Gun Street. Glasgow—113, Bath Street. 


A Useful hint for Bathrooms— Varnish the lower part with Sissons’ Special Varnish No. 1215 
to form a waterproof washable dado, This varnish darkens the Distemper, giving a perfect two-colour harmony. 


Printed by Hupson & Kearns, Limrrep, Hatfield Street Works. Stamford Street. S.E.. and Published by “ Country Lire,” 


Lim ri Strand, W.C.; 
and by Georce Newnes. Limirep, 8-11, Southampton Street. Strand, W.C. 


For Beautiful healthful homes. 
| 7 
alls Distemper 
; 


